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! Edurational News and Editorial Comment | 


CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


The installation of President Kinley, of the University of 
Illinois, was made the occasion of a conference, lasting two days, 
on federal support for education and a federal department of educa- 
tion. The conference brought together a very unusual body of 
speakers, including a number of representatives of land-grant col- 
leges and state universities, Congressman Towner and Senator Ster- 
ling—the sponsors for the bill now before Congress providing for a 
department of education and for a subsidy of $100,000,000 for 
public schools—a representative of the Department of Agriculture, 
the director of the American Council on Education, and others. 

The conference opened with a paper by Dean Davenport, the 
veteran head of the College of Agriculture of the University of 
Illinois. This paper set forth the history of the new subjects in 
the curriculum of American colleges and pointed out the influence 
of federal grants in encouraging the introduction of agriculture and 
other sciences and the establishment of scientific research. 

The second paper was by Dr. S. P. Capen, director of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Dr. Capen showed that up to 1914 
federal grants for education had been given solely for the encourage- 
ment of science and research. Since 1914 grants made to educa- 
tion have been loaded with conditions that make for federal control. 
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The address of President Kinley, which was the third paper of 
the conference, described in concrete detail the experiences of the 
University of Illinois in accepting and administering federal funds 
and pointed out that control must inevitably follow federal grants. 
The principle of dollar for dollar was discussed as a dangerous 
method of securing for federal agents influence over state funds as 
well as over federal grants. 

Mr. Allen, representing the Department of Agriculture, de- 
scribed the experiences of the department in administering agri- 
cultural funds. He stated that the difficulties which were common 
in the early years of the grants, especially because of the improper 
administration of the funds in some quarters, are gradually being 
eliminated. 

President Thompson, of Ohio State University, presented a 
long series of concrete experiences which he and others have had 
in dealing with federal grants and concluded, as had President 
Kinley, that federal control is inevitable where federal funds are 
accepted. He also pointed out the growing tendency to unload on 
the federal treasury all sorts of welfare projects. 

Senator Sterling made an address in which he reviewed the 
constitutional justifications for federal grants to all kinds of welfare. 
He advocated vigorously federal support for education on the 
ground that the national government is as much concerned in the 
training of citizens as are the states. 

Congressman Towner made a vigorous plea for congressional 
support in view of the inadequacies of the present educational 
systems in the several states. He advocated the establishment of 
a federal department and asserted in the most emphatic terms that 
he was opposed to any domination of state systems of education 
by federal agencies. 

He made what was perhaps one of the most important practical 
announcements that has been made publicly about the Towner- 
Sterling bill. In answer to the criticism that had been made in 
the course of the general discussion, that the bill now before Con- 
gress is a double affair and that the appropriation feature of this bill 
is not acceptable to many, Judge Towner said that no one need 
hesitate to support the creation of the department, even if he is 
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opposed to the grant of money, because the two items have been 
and are now definitely separated. Congress is now considering, 
through its committee on the reorganization of the executive 
departments, the creation of a department of education and is not 
considering at this time the appropriations. 

While this public announcement by Judge Towner will be a 
disappointment to some, it is a source of genuine satisfaction to 
many who have found the appropriations feature of the Towner- 
Sterling bill so defective that they cannot support the bill at all 
so long as it carries that undesirable freight. 

The conference at the University of Illinois was the first general 
public discussion of all of the aspects of this important matter. 
The proceedings will be published shortly and should be secured 
by all who are interested in forming an intelligent opinion of the 
new policy proposed in the bills that have been so widely advocated 
but so little discussed. 

The proponents of the Towner-Sterling bill will do well to follow 
the intelligent example of the University of Illinois and provide 
authoritative information on all aspects of the case, rather than 


platitudinous demands for general indorsements of the bill by people 
who have never read it. 


JUDGING THE COMPETENCY OF TEACHERS 

The public press and some of the educational journals announced 
in brief notes last month that the former superintendent of schools 
of Fresno, California, had lost in the courts a case in which several 
teachers were plaintifis. The teachers held that they had been 
damaged because Mr. Cross, acting in his official capacity as super- 
intendent, had reported them as professionally incompetent. 

The case is evidently one in which every school administrator 
is interested. If superintendents and principals are to be hailed 
into court by teachers whom they report as failing in their work, 
there is likely to be an end of strong, fearless supervision. The 
fact is that in not a few school systems supervisory officers are 
today intimidated either directly or indirectly by teachers to such 
a degree that they do not dare report unfavorably on teachers who 
are distinctly incompetent. It will be of interest, therefore, to 
review briefly the facts in the California case. 
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According to a school law in California, just recently amended, 
it was necessary to notify teachers before the tenth of June of each 
year of their failure of re-election; otherwise, their tenure of office 
continued. In June, 1920, the Fresno Board of Education, which 
alone under the law has the power of dismissal, notified three 
teachers in the manner prescribed by law that their services would 
no longer be required. This action in each instance was based 
on the official recommendation of the principal of the school in 
which the teacher worked, of the supervisors of special subjects, 
and of the superintendent. A motion was properly made, carried, 
and recorded, notifying the teachers that they would not be 
reappointed. 

As soon as the teachers received this notice there appeared in 
the Fresno papers an article of which the following is an extract: 

Precipitating a conflict between organized teachers of Fresno and the 
Board of Education which will result either in the recognition of teachers’ 
unions by the board or the overthrow of the entire union movement, the city 
Board of Education has requested the resignation of three pioneer city teachers 
who have taken the lead in the organization of the local unions. 

The three teachers received notification of their virtual discharge Monday 
according to an announcement made today. In its request for the resignation 
the Board of Education did not specify that the action was taken against 
the teachers as members of the union. Union officials brand the board’s 
action, however, as an overt act against the union movement, stating that by 
the request for the resignation of the union leaders the board has finally shown 
its opposition to the organization of teachers. 


In the course of the newspaper discussion which followed, the 
superintendent, against whom suit was finally brought, gave an 
interview in which he said, 

The dismissal of the three teachers was authorized by the Board of Educa- 
tion solely because of their professional incapacity to fill their positions. 

In every instance an adverse report was given me by the principals and 
supervisors. The matter was thoroughly discussed by the principals with me 
and in some instances there was further discussion in the presence of the 
board. 
The whole case rests upon their professional relationship to the school 
system and the quality of their work. In no instances, when their cases were 
under discussion, was the word union mentioned. : 

Two cases have been under discussion for two years, but we have hesitated 
to take action, hoping that the teachers under question would make a change 
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for the better. The third teacher was more recent, but her work proved 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

Their affiliations with the union had nothing to do with their dismissal. 
Their cases were considered solely upon their professional and personal 
qualifications. 


The trial hinged on the question of the correctness of the state- 
ment that the teachers were ‘‘dismissed.”” The teachers contended 
that they were not dismissed, but merely failed of re-election, and 
it was on this issue that the superintendent lost the case and the 
teachers were awarded one dollar damages. 

The matter of the dismissal of the three teachers was the point 
of issue in the last school-board election, held in April, 1921. 
The old board, so called, was opposed by a union ticket, four 
candidates of which were favorable to the unionization of teachers. 
In the political advertising which appeared in the public press 
during the campaign, the members of the old board over their 
signatures suggested that it was not advisable to make a change 
in the administration of the schools at that time. The voters 
assumed that the old board was opposed to the policy of unioniza- 
tion of teachers and to the affiliation of teachers with the American 
Federation of Labor, although it had officially expressed the belief 
in teachers’ organizations and in the right of the teachers to take 
part in the administration of the schools and in formulating school 
policies. After the old board had been re-elected by a convincing 
majority, political pressure was brought to bear upon it and the 
superintendent was not re-elected, although no reason was given 
for this action. 

Reduced to simplest terms, the facts are these: A board of 
education, acting on the professional recommendation of princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendent, failed to re-elect three 
teachers. The reports of the principals, of the supervisors, and of 
the superintendent show that the teachers in question were ranked 
the lowest in the system. The truth of the statement that these 
teachers failed of re-election for the reason stated was never dis- 
proved, but the right of the superintendent to state the board’s 
reasons and to use the word “‘dismiss” instead of the words “‘failed 
of re-election” was the basis of the suit. 
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This case teaches, as does many another incident of school 
history, that supervisory officers will have to organize some kind of 
a professional association or they will from time to time be caught 
in the machinery and their effectiveness in serving the public will 
be seriously curtailed. 


EXPERT CO-OPERATION WITH SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Los Angeles has taken a step which is the natural sequel of the 
survey movement. That movement grew out of the need for 
expert criticism of existing school conditions. In some cases the 
criticism was so negative in its character as to disturb rather than 
help the school system to which it was applied. Furthermore, the 
surveys of city systems were sometimes so comprehensive that they 
brought to the school officials and the citizens a budget of sugges- 
tions too elaborate to be acted on intelligently within a reasonable 
period. 

The survey is now to be followed by a period of constructive 
co-operation between school systems and experts through which 
co-operation the system will attack at one time one aspect of its 
organization and thus work out a single line of reconstruction. 

The announcement made by the central offices of the Los 
Angeles schools to the teachers of that system is as follows: 


The Los Angeles city schools have taken another long step forward in 
securing the services of Dr. J. Franklin Bobbitt, noted curriculum expert and 
internationally known educator, to revise and reorganize the courses of study 
of the twenty-three local high schools. He will spend three months, beginning 
January 1, working with the local Department of Psychology and Educational 
Research on this problem. ; 

During the past ten years the science of curriculum construction has 
developed rapidly. Courses of study are being given a scientific basis. 
Bobbitt is the pioneer and leader in this field. His first work was as a member 
of the commission which organized the model educational system of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Concerning the need for curriculum reorganization, Bobbitt says: “As 
the world presses eagerly forward toward the accomplishment of new things, 
education also must advance no less swiftly. It must provide the intelligence 
and the aspirations necessary for the advance and for stability and consistency 
in holding the gains. Education must take a pace set, not by itself, but by 
social progress. 
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“The present program of public education was mainly formulated during 
the simpler conditions of the nineteenth century. In details it has been 
improved. In fundamentals it is not greatly different. A program never 
designed for the present day has been inherited. 

“Any inherited system, good for its time, when held to after its day, 
hampers social progress. It is not enough that the system, fundamentally 
unchanged in plan and purpose, be improved in details. In education this has 
been done in conspicuous degree. Our schools today are better than ever 
before. Teachers are better trained. Supervision is more adequate. Build- 
ings and equipment are enormously improved. Effective methods are being 
introduced, and time is being economized. Improvements are visible on 
every hand. And yet to do the nineteenth-century task better than it was 
then done is not necessarily to do the twentieth-century task.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


From the school paper of Cleveland, which evidently derives 
its information from the president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Superintendent Jones, we copy the following: 


About the biggest event of the year for American public-school administra- 
tors is the annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A., 
the initials standing conveniently for National Education Association. 

Generally this meeting is referred to as simply “The N.E.A. meeting.” 
Winter before last it was held in Cleveland, and all the city’s teachers had 
opportunity to see at first hand something of the impressive program. Every- 
body was there. 

Superintendents, big, little, and medium; deans of colleges and normal 
schools, federal and state educational officials, textbook salesmen, child-welfare 
workers, Boy Scout and Girl Scout captains, community-center enthusiasts, 
anti-cigaretters, manufacturers of school furniture and supplies, researchers, 
supervisors, teachers’ agency people, uplifters, reformers, motion-picture 
salesmen and visual education prophets, teachers’ council advocates—in a 
word, everybody whose professional or personal or even mercenary interest 
prompted attendance. 

Members of the Department of Superintendence were quite lost in the 
throngs representing some fifty other organizations which in the course of 
time had hitched on to the Department of Superintendence. 

There were inspiring addresses. There were great exhibits of school 
accomplishments, most of them from the Cleveland schools. There were 
showings of all sorts of school equipment and paraphernalia. There was 
confusion and hubbub, the natural result of a joint meeting of so many 
interests. 

The ship was waterlogged. Nearly fifty organizations were attached to 
the Department of Superintendence. 
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Mr. E. U. Graff, president of the meeting, appointed a committee, of which 
Mr. R. G. Jones was named chairman, to work out a new plan for the election 
of officers—a comparatively minor matter. 

The committee, in reviewing the whole situation, decided to present in 
addition to the plan for election of officers a plan for the reorganization of the 
department—a reorganization which would limit the number of organizations 
affiliating with the department, provide a policy to finance the Department so 
that it would be self-supporting, and improve the business methods. 

Members of that committee were, besides Mr. Jones, Supt. E. C. Hartwell, 
of Buffalo; Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education: Supt. J. W. 
Sexton, of Lansing, Michigan. Their resolution was presented at the depart- 
ment’s meeting at Atlantic City February last and was there adopted. More 
than that, it so expressed the feeling of the superintendents that the chairman 
of the committee, R. G. Jones, was elected president of the Department of 
Superintendence, to serve until February, 1922. 

Thus, as the proponent of the measure, he was given the opportunity to 
carry out the plan embodied in the resolution. 

The immediate task before Mr. Jones, following the election, was to obtain 
the approval of the parent body, the N.E.A. itself, on the changes in the 
N.E.A. constitution effected by the resolution. Without that approval the 
reorganization could not take place. The approval was given at the meeting 
of the N.E.A. at Des Moines last July. Naturally, a number of the organiza- 
tions with voting power in the N.E.A. and enjoying affiliation with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, did not want to forego the affiliation. 

But the resolution was approved and finally put in effect last summer. 
It provided for better financing of the department through power to assess 
supplementary membership dues; for better administration, through the 
creation of an executive committee; for the right to determine its own member- 
ship; for a great reduction in the number of affiliated organizations. The one 
end of all this was to maintain the department as a professional educational 
organization. 

To determine what organizations should be recognized and provided for 
at the February, 1922, meeting of the department a questionnaire was sent to 
one hundred city and state superintendents, selected country-wide, the number 
including practically all big city superintendents. Their replies indicated that 
nearly forty of the previously affiliated organizations should be dropped and 
that a dozen should be retained and be provided for on the department’s 
program. 

The executive committee in working out a basis for the selection of groups 
to be affiliated, elected to admit those having administrative or supervisory 
service or those engaged in teacher training. The dozen are: National Council 
of Education, National Council of State Departments of Education, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Association of High-School Supervisors 
and Inspectors, Department of Vocational Education, City Training School 
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Section, National Association of Directors of Educational Research, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, National Council of Primary 
Education, National Society of College Teachers of Education, National 
Society for the Study of Education, and Department of Elementary-School 
Principals. 

These organizations will be provided for on the program of the meeting 
next February in Chicago. At that time, an executive session of all regular 
members will be held on Monday afternoon, and an official vote will be taken 
on any organization or group desiring to affiliate with the Department of 
Superintendence. 

“There is nothing to prevent any organization from meeting in Chicago 
at the same time the Department of Superintendence is in session there,” 
says Mr. Jones. “This is a free country. However, the department is now 
organized so that its business will not be clogged by the affairs of dozens of 
other organizations.” 

The resolution which brought about such a radical change in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, most important educational body in the nation, 

ontained the following points, all of which now exist as amendments in the 
constitution of the N.E.A.: 


“(AMENDMENT TO SECTION 2, ARTICLE V, OF BY-LAWS 
“Each department shall have the right to fix the qualifications of its mem- 
bers for the purpose of electing officers and transacting the other business of 
the department; provided active members of the Association, and no others, 
shall be eligible to such department membership, and provided also that all 
active members of the Association shall be permitted to attend the professional 
programs and discussions of any department.” 


“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 5, ARTICLE V, BY ADDING WORDS 
“ Any department may provide for the creation of an executive committee 
and assign to it any duties consistent with the purposes of the department and 
the Charter and By-Laws of the Association.” 


“‘ AMENDMENT TO SECTION 6, ARTICLE V, BY ADDING WORDS 
“Provided no department shall establish an office outside of the general 
headquarters of the Association without the consent of the executive committee 
of the Association.” 


“NEW SECTION TO ARTICLE V, TO BE KNOWN AS SECTION 9 


“Any department, by a two-thirds vote of those voting at any regular 
business meeting, may levy a membership fee to supplement its allowance 
from the Association. Such membership fees shall be paid to the secretary 
of the department who shall transmit them monthly to the secretary of the 
Association. Such funds shall be added to the department’s allowance from 
the Association and shall be used for the work of said department only, and 
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shall be disbursed upon the recommendation of the executive officers of the 
department in the same manner as other funds of the Association are 
disbursed.” 

These amendments to the constitution of the parent body naturally apply 
to all N.E.A. departments. 


AN EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE COURSE FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


At the Virginia Polytechnic Institute the president and faculty 
have organized a course which is designed to introduce Freshmen 
to their college work by a discussion of the intellectual and personal 
problems which a Freshman is likely to encounter. 

The class meets twice a week and requires no outside prepara- 
tion. It is, however, a credit course and every member of the 
class is required to pass an examination at the end of the term. 
The purpose of the course is described in the following terms: 

To help the new student fit himself into the college life and make the best 


of opportunities offered him. To aid the student in choosing a vocation and 
the course of instruction which will best fit him for his vocation. 


The instructors are described in the following paragraph: 


The class will be in charge of the president, assisted by the various members 
of the faculty and college officials. When possible for him to do so, the presi- 
dent will be present at all sessions of the class, but if he is not present the 
instructor assigned for the day will take charge as in any of his other classes. 
Instructors must record the attendance each day and also note against indi- 
viduals inattention, as far as practicable, in order that this may be used in 
making up grades for the term—attendance, attention, and proficiency in the 
final test will enter into the making up of grades. Students may be required 
to take notes in the class. 


The subjects to be taken up during the first part of the course 
are somewhat general in character. Thus, at the first exercise 
the president of the college discusses such problems as the impor- 
tance of professional training, the opportunities offered at the 
institution, student relationships and faculty relationships, the use 
of work time and leisure time, and physical, mental, and spiritual 
recreation. Following this introductory discussion are lectures on 
the principles and methods of study, economy of time in reading 
and studying, taking notes, ee of notebooks, and the 
use of the library. 
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Following the general lectures the various departments of the 
institution are given an opportunity to present in a general way 
the significance of their work. There are lectures in the general 
fields of animal husbandry, applied biology, electrical engineering, 
and so forth. 

While the student is pursuing this course he is called upon to 
give to the officers of the institution a body of information with 
regard to his personal preparation and his professional expectations. 
This material is worked over in detail so that the institution may 
advise the student intelligently with regard to his selection of 
courses and other types of activity. 


A VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE 


The following announcement is published: 


For a number of years the National Society for Vocational Education has 
considered the possibility of issuing a magazine devoted exclusively to the 
interests of vocational education. Plans for the publication of such a magazine 
have been perfected, and it is hoped that the first issue will appear on or before 
January 1, 1922. At the present time there are over ten thousand teachers 
engaged in vocational education work throughout the United States, and a 
magazine of this type will fill a wide demand in the field of vocational education. 

The committee in charge of the publication of the magazine plans to issue 
a magazine that will deal with the general problems in the field of vocational 
education and have departments to be devoted to the following types of work: 
(x) agricultural education, (2) commercial education, (3) industrial education, 
(4) home economics education, (5) training in industry, and (6) part-time and 
continuation schools. 

The following persons have agreed to serve on the General Editorial Board: 

David Snedden, Teachers College, New York City. 

Representing industrial education—C. A. Prosser, director, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Representing agricultural education—George A. Works, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 

Representing home economics education—Mildred Weigley, chief Division 
of Home Economics Education, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Representing commercial education—F. G. Nichols, state director of 
commercial education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Representing part-time and continuation schools—R. J. Leonard, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 

Representing training in industry—C. R. Allen, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D.C. 
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This board will be responsible for the general editorial policy of the 
magazine. 

Detailed information in regard to the magazine may be secured by writing 
to the National Society for Vocational Education, 140 West 42d Street, New 
York City. 


The School Review always welcomes to the field of educational 
journalism any well-sponsored enterprise which promises to con- 
tribute to the promotion of educational thinking and to progressive 
activity among school officers. It will gladly welcome any pro- 
gressive journal which is dedicated to the promotion of American 
education along industrial or technical lines. 

This announcement arouses, however, something akin to 
anxiety. It contains a phrase which may be wholly without 
undesirable implications, but it reeks with reminiscences of those 
earlier days when powerful interests tried to divide the American 
school system against itself. Why should we have a “magazine 
devoted exclusively to the interests of vocational education” ? 
Is it meant that we need a specialized magazine such as we have in 
the English Journal or in School Science and Mathematics? If so, 
all is well. These departmental journals serve their day and 
generation by promoting harmony within an all-inclusive school 
organization. But if that word “exclusively” is to mean the begin- 
ning of more campaigns for more Smith-Hughes Laws and more 
propaganda for dual school systems, then perhaps it is well that the 
promoters of this new enterprise be reminded that vocational educa- 
tion as an exclusive affair has not made good and never can make 
good. Nor will America accept any program of narrowly exclusive 
vocational education. 


News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago Dinner, which is held annually 
during the week of the Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, will be held Wednesday evening, March 1, at the Hamil- 
ton Club, 20 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Alumni, 
former students, and friends of the University are most cordially 
invited. Guests will assemble at six o’clock in the Lounge Room 
on the third floor. Dinner will be served promptly at six-thirty. 
The cost is $2.00 per plate. 


INSTRUCTION IN CIVICS 


Miss Maude B. Davis, A.M., Denton, Texas, has recently 
made an intensive study of the topics which should be included in 
a course in civics. The method followed in this investigation was 
an analysis of the content of current periodicals. In the pursuit 
of her investigation, the following assumptions have been critically 
examined: (1) the assumption that current literature indicates 
civic tendencies and that by an analysis of current literature the 
content to be included in civics may be determined; (2) the 
assumption that every individual may be considered in three 
situations: the citizen in relation to his government; the worker 
in relation to his work; the citizen in relation to some organized 
group of society, i.e., family, church, school, etc.; (3) the assump- 
tion that in these three situations there is an interplay of activities. 

The analysis has indicated that there are many types of material 
and many phases of the three distinct situations. 

The wide range of the several topics indicates that a course in 
civics should include a study of many different situations. In any 
content there will be a rather distinct ‘‘core” of topics in which 
problems concerning government shall have first emphasis; those 
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of economics, second emphasis; and those of sociology, third 
emphasis. The method of approach and the development of the 
topic suggest an overlapping of these different phases. 

Current literature not only suggests topics of dominant interest 
to be included in instruction in civics, but also furnishes a source 
for text materials to be used in the study of social problems. 


FINANCES OF WYOMING HIGH SCHOOLS 


A study of the finances of the high schools in Wyoming by 
S. R. Bumann, A.M., Buffalo, Wyoming, was divided into four 
parts: (1) schools accredited by the State Board of Education; 
(2) laws relating to taxation and income for school purposes, (3) 
financial reports of schools, and (4) the schools accredited by the 
North Central Association. The sources of information were the 
records in the state superintendent’s office regarding the accrediting 
of high schools by the state department, the reports of the North 
Central Association inspector on file with Dean Maxwell of the 
University of Wyoming, the school laws of the state, and financial 
reports of the various high schools furnished by superintendents. 
A comparative study for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919 was made 
of the state reports and for the years 1918 and 1919 of the reports 
of the North Central Association. The records earlier than the 
years indicated were incomplete and could not be utilized. 

The trend in expenditure for teachers’ salaries and equipment 
in the various departments of the high school is decidedly upward. 
The expectation that the North Central schools spend more money 
for teachers’ salaries is verified by this study. Until 1921, when 
the law was changed, the maximum tax for county high schools 
and for poor and lunatic purposes was limited in each case to two 
mills on the assessed valuation. Inasmuch as most of the county 
high schools are supported by only a part of the school districts 
of the state, it was impossible to raise as much money for high-school 
education as could be raised for the care of the poor and the insane. 
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THE PROFESSION OF PRINCIPAL 


EARL HUDELSON 
West Virginia University 


In February, 1921, a questionnaire was sent to all of the high- 
school principals of West Virginia. The original report of the 
results was made at the first annual meeting of the Secondary 
School Principals’ Association of West Virginia, held in Morgan- 
town, April 15-16. A revision of that report is here submitted in 
the belief that the conditions which it reveals are in the main 
typical of conditions generally and should be given wider publicity. 

Part I deals with the principals’ opinions of the present academic 
and professional status of high-school teachers and teaching; 
Part II, with teachers’ meetings; and Part III, with the supervision 
of classroom instruction. The questions were designed to discover 
the principal’s conception of his functions and the actual distribu- 
tion of his time. 

The high schools were divided, according to the latest classifica- 
tion of the state inspector, into first-, second-, and third-class 
schools. The right-hand column of Table I represents the com- 
posite results from all high schools regardless of class. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 160 principals. The 107 responses were 
from eighty-four schools of the first class, seventeen of the second 
class, and six of the third. Several principals of third-class high 
schools wrote that their showings would be so unfavorable, on 
account of limited facilities, that they preferred not to answer the 
questionnaire. 

In any study of this sort it is necessary to interpret certain 
answers in the light of one’s best judgment. The meaning of 
some of the replies was so uncertain that they could not be inter- 
preted at all, so they were listed as “indefinite.” In other cases 
certain questions were left unanswered. This report is doubtless 
somewhat conservative because (1) most of the replies came from 
first-class high schools, (2) the natural tendency is for principals 
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whose conditions are unfavorable to neglect to reply, and (3) when 
an attempt was made to interpret an indefinite answer the principal 
and the school were invariably given the benefit of the doubt. 

The questionnaire is here presented. The returns are sum- 
marized in tabular form, showing for each question the percentage 
of principals in the three classes of high schools making a given 
response. 

PART I. TEACHER STATUS 


. What, in your opinion, is the chief academic deficiency in the present-day 
applicant for a high-school position ? 

. What, in your opinion, is the chief professional deficiency in the present- 
day high-school applicant ? 

. Which high-school subject do you think is most poorly taught? Why? 

. How would you suggest that the professional training of teachers for high 
school be made more effective ? 

. In choosing a high-school teacher, how much weight do you in general 
give to the fact that the applicant has done at least four weeks of satis- 
factory practice-teaching under normal conditions and under daily super- 
vision ? 

. When possible, do you assign related subjects to teachers who must teach 
more than one subject ? 

. In what high-school subject, or group of subjects, is the need for teachers 
greatest at present ? 

. What, in your opinion, are the most vital problems that a new high-school 
teacher must face? 


PART II. TEACHER-MEETINGS 


. How frequently do you have teacheér-meetings ? 

. On what day of the week ? 

. At what hour of the day ? 

. Average length of meetings ? 

. Who presides ? 

. How much time, on the average, is devoted to (a) administrative routine ? 
(b) constructive professional improvement ? 

. Do your teachers keep reasonably well informed on current professional 
literature ? 

. Do you in teacher-meetings have discussions or reports on recent pro- 
fessional readings ? 

. Do you use printed or mimeographed material in teacher-meetings ? 

. Is your faculty organized in committees for teacher-meeting procedure ? 

. Do you in teacher-meetings capitalize exceptional local teacher-talent ? 

. How much time are you able to put on preparation for teather-meetings ? 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPALS IN Group or ScHoots MAKING SPECIFIED 
RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 


PART I. TEACHER STATUS 


1. Chief academic deficiency: 
Lack of specific preparation 
Overspecialization 
Lack nek professional training, including practice- 


Inability to pupil 
Lack of thoroughness in classroom 
Lack of initiative 
Lack of background of general information 
No reply 
. Chief deficiency: 
Insufficient professional training 
Lack of managerial ability 
Poor attitude and lack mf vision 
Lack of specialization 
Inability to apply information to Lees 
Inability to understand boys and girls and their 
problems 
Failure to improve professionally 
No reply 
. Subject most poorly taught: 
Mathematics 
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Foreign languages 
Vocational subjects 
Indefinite or no reply 
Reason for poor teaching: 
Lack of academic preparation 
Lack of professional preparation 
Inadequate physical equipment 
Course unsuited to needs of pupils 
Salaries too low for good teachers 
Hardest to teach; conflicting elements 
No reply 
. Suggested improvements: 
More concentrated professional training and 
practice-teaching 
More subject-matter and less method 
Give them a vision of the high school and its prob- 
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lems 
Teach them honesty and industry 
Have a system of expert classroom supervision. . 
Better salaries for better teachers 
Free tuition to summer schools 
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Crass or ScHOOL 
First | Seona Third | All i 
5 12 ° 
7 I 
13 
5 
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9 
13 
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33 
8 
15 
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5 17 
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6 ° 
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4 17 4 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Make each one serve a apprenticeship... . 
No reply. 


15 to so per cent 
No reply 
subjects assigned: 


Physical education 
Vocational subjects 
Commercial subjects 
All subjects where men are needed 
Music and drawing 
Social sciences 
Foreign languages 
No reply 
Most problems confronting new teacher: 
Administrative: 
First choice 
Second choice 


Third choice 
Professional attitude: 
First choi 
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PART II. TEACHER-MEETINGS 


18 [January 
oF ScHOOL 
First | Second | Third All 
I ° ° I 
17 12 17 16 
5. Weight given to practice-teaching : 
27 35 33 29 
° 33 5 
6. 
88 | 100 94 
7. Greatest need for teachers: : 
35 50 
2 ° 
33 
8 ° 
I ° 
I ° 
5 ° 
I ° 
5 ° 
8 
33 
i 17 
Instructional: 
4 ° ° 
Social attitude: 
1. Frequency: 
2. Day of week: 
7 33 17 
dc, 7 ° 9 
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TABLE I—Continued 


No day 
Every day 
3. Hour of day: 
Three o’clock 
Three-thirty 
Four o’clock 
No set time 
4. Average length of meetings: 


5. Presiding officer: 
Principal 
Superintendent 
Teachers or others 
6. Time devoted to 
(2) Administrative routine: 
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Crass oF ScHOOL 
First | Second| Third | All 4 
5 7 ° 5 
7 7 33 8 
° ° 33 I : 
20 33 24 
47 67 33 
67 67 75 
° ° 8 
(b) Constructive professional improvement: Bs, 
es 3 ° 33 4 
7. Teachers’ professional reading: : 
8. Discussions or reports: i 
9. Printed or mimeographed material: ‘ae 
to. Faculty committees: : 
11. Capitalize local teacher-talent: oy 
37 | 100 51 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Crass or ScHOoL 
First |Second| Third | All 
12. Time devoted to preparation for meetings: 
° 18 ° 3 
PART III. SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
1. Number of school periods per day: 

2. — of periods per day spent in teaching: 

3 Neuer of periods per day spent in office work: 
4 oe of periods per day devoted to supervision: 

I ° ° I 
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TABLE I—Continued 


0O 


One period per day 
Stenographer 

Office assistant or secretary 
Two full-time secretaries 


Assistant principal and one secretary 
Student stenographer 
Commercial pupils 
Commercial teacher, 45 minutes per day 
“My wife assists me” 
Teachers help make reports 
“Only pate clerk” 
Indefinite 
No reply 
. Time spent on school work on Saturday: 
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88 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 

12 
° 
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12 

18 

24 
6 
° 

24 
5 
6 
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PART III. SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


. How many school periods do you have per day ? 

. How many periods per day do you teach ? 

. How many periods per day do you spend in office work ? 

. On an average, how many class periods per day are you able to devote to 
supervision of classroom instruction ? 

. Do you feel that you have time enough for supervision ? 

. What clerical assistance do you have ? 

. On an average, how much time do you find it necessary to devote to school 
work on Saturday ? 
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Ciass or ScHOooL 
First | Second | Third 
No 17 33 
5. Enough time for supervision: 

6. Clerical assistance: is 
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SUMMARY 

The chief academic deficiency of the present-day applicant for 
a high-school position in West Virginia is lack of specific prepara- 
tion, and the chief professional deficiency is insufficient professional 
training. Of the school subjects, English is most poorly taught 
because its teachers lack professional and academic preparation. 
The majority of high-school principals believe that the professional 
training of high-school teachers would be made more effective by 
more concentrated professional training and practice-teaching. 
Little weight, however, is given to the fact that an applicant has 
done at least four weeks of satisfactory practice-teaching under 
normal conditions and under daily supervision. When possible, 
related subjects are assigned to teachers who must teach more than 
one subject. The need for teachers is greatest in the sciences. 
The most vital problems that a new high-school teacher has to 
face are administrative in character. 

In the average high school, teacher-meetings are held weekly. 
Most frequently the meeting is held on Monday at 4 P.M., con- 
tinues for one hour, and the principal presides. From fifteen to 
thirty minutes are usually devoted to administrative routine. In 
general, the teachers keep reasonably well informed on current 
professional literature and report on these readings in the faculty 
meetings. The average faculty is not organized in committees for 
teacher-meeting procedure and does not use printed or mimeo- 
graphed material in the meetings. About one-half of the principals 
capitalize exceptional local teacher-talent on the program. The 
average principal spends less than one hour in preparation for the 
teacher-meetings over which he presides. 

The average high school has seven periods per day. The 
principal teaches four periods per day, spends two periods in office 
work, devotes one and one-half periods to supervision of class- 
room instruction, feels that he does not have time enough for 
supervision, has no clerical assistance, and finds it necessary to 
work a half-day on Saturday. 

These returns indicate that certain conditions which obviously 
hinder the principal in the performance of his administrative duties 
are prevalent among the high schools of this state. There is 
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evidence that the conditions which have operated to produce the 
situation confronting these officers are in part the outgrowth of 
the limitations and restrictions under which the principals are 
compelled to work, and in part the result of lack of professional 
preparation or of professional vision on the part of the principals 
themselves. The remedy, it is clear, is to be found in the develop- 
ment of a different conception of the function of the principalship. 

Theoretically at least, a principal is employed to do what others 
either cannot do or have not the opportunity to do. He should, 
therefore, be afforded the means of capitalizing this special ability 
and opportunity. It is a short-sighted policy which compels the 
highest paid member of the faculty to do the work which requires 
little training and no special ability, such as handling the keys, 
running the stockroom, and keeping the attendance record and 
other office records. A principal is entitled to an opportunity— 
to enough salary, time, and assistance—to perform thoroughly his 
true function—supervision. But every privilege carries a respon- 
sibility. Ifa principal cannot account for the opportunity he has, 
he cannot justify a petition for more. Most school boards consist 
of reasonable, business-like members who can be appealed to on 
business grounds; and this is a business proposition. The only 
way for a principal to get more time for supervision is to show that 
he needs more time for supervision, and the best way to convince 
taxpayers and school boards that he needs more time is to show 
them what he has accomplished with the limited means already at 
his disposal. That is a slender weapon, but it is the only one he 
will have until he uses it to show that he has outgrown it. 

The principal must prove that his is a technical occupation, 
worthy of only a professional expert. He must convince the 
public that education, like other professions, demands men trained 
to do their special work. As long as he can handle keys and run a 
stockroom better than he can supervise classroom instruction, he 
will continue to be the handy-man about the building; but if he 
can show as convincingly that he has increased the efficiency of his 
teachers as he can show that the bookstore has saved money, he 
will then have placed his position on its proper plane, justified his 
present opportunities, and furnished grounds for pressing his 
further claims. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR CORRELATION BETWEEN 
COMMUNITY LIFE AND ENGLISH. I 


HOWARD C. HILL 
University High School, University of Chicago 


Administration of the course.—During the last four years experi- 
mental courses in the combination of English and social science 
have been carried on in the laboratory schools of the University of 
Chicago. At the present time a full year of such work is required 
of all pupils in either the junior or senior high school. The course 
is organized in units of one semester each, known as Community 
Life I and Community Life II. As a rule, a semester of standard 
English instruction intervenes between the two units. By this 
arrangement greater variety is secured in the work, and classes can 
be transferred without administrative difficulty to the teachers who 
are especially qualified to present the two types of English. 

Community Life I is taken by first-year pupils; Community 
Life II, by second-year pupils. As organized at present, the junior 
high school of the University of Chicago is composed largely of 
children who have completed the six-year course of study in the 
University Elementary School; few pupils from outside schools are 
admitted. Such pupils, however, may enter the senior high school 
after graduation from the eighth grade. As a result, the pupils in 
the junior high school take English with community-life content 
while in the seventh and eighth grades. Pupils who enter from other 
schools, however, take the course in the ninth and tenth grades. 
The illustrations used in these articles are drawn for the most part 
from the work of the last-named pupils.’ 

At the beginning of the school year all pupils in the two lower 
classes of the high school, both junior and senior, are placed in 
rapid, medium, and slow sections (called sections A, B, and C) in 

t Certain phases of the course in the junior high school are described in a sug- 
gestive way by the instructor in charge, Miss Edith Shepherd, in “Some Silent- 
Reading Lessons in Junior High School English,” School Review, XXTX (March, 1921), 
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order to make possible a differentiation in instruction in comformity 
with the varying needs of the pupils. This classification is made 
on the basis of speed and comprehension in reading, in the case of 
entering ninth-grade pupils, as revealed by a series of tests given 
during the first week of school.t Pupils who have been members 
of the school are grouped in accordance with the quality of their 
work the preceding year. 

Objectives of the course—This experiment in social-science 
English was prompted by the belief that such a combination would 
add vitality and human interest to civics instruction, that it would 
enrich the work in English, that it would tend to make effective 
expression habitual instead of spasmodic, that it would awaken or 
stimulate in boys and girls a genuine liking for good books, and that 
if successful it would provide one way by which school adminis- 
trators might find relief from an overcrowded curriculum.? The 
chief aims of the course, then, are, first, to arouse in pupils a desire 
to take a helpful part in the activities of the various groups of which 
they are members; second, to acquaint them with a body of knowl- 
edge about society and social organization such as will enable them 
to play their parts well; third, to induce in them habits of extensive 
and purposeful reading of many kinds of worthy literature; fourth, 
to stimulate clear, fluent, and effective expression in both oral and 
written composition; and fifth, to awaken or enlarge genuine intel- 
lectual interests. The first two aims are primarily civic in char- 
acter; the next two are ordinarily thought of as falling within the 
realm of English; the last, while in no sense restricted to either 
branch of knowledge, may be regarded as belonging to both. 

Since this discussion considers primarily the utility of social- 
science material for instruction in English, attention will be confined 
in large part to those features of the course which relate to the third 


t A list of the tests and a description of the differentiated instruction in English 
based upon the findings may be found in an article entitled “Differentiating Instruc- 
tion in Ninth-Grade English,” School Review, XX VII (December, 1919), 772-88. 

2 More specifically, it would constitute one step toward the fulfilment of the 
recommendation of the Committee on Social Studies of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, “‘that social studies be given the time of one-half 
unit a year in each of the years from the seventh grade through the twelfth.” The 
report of the committee may be found in School Review, XXVIII (April, 1920), 283-97. 
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and fourth objectives listed above; the others will be treated only 
incidentally. The present article will be limited to a discussion of 
what may be called the reading phases of the course. A later 
article will be devoted to the part oral and written expression have 
in the work. 

Reading and the analytical method of instruction.—As indicated, 
it was felt that such a combination course would both vitalize 
civics and enrich English. This appeared to be especially possible 
in the case of reading. In the majority of civics courses the 
reading-matter is wholly informational in character. Composed 
as a rule of highly condensed abstractions or generalizations, much 
of this material is unintelligible to ordinary boys and girls; in their 
eyes it is also about the “‘dryest stuff” in the curriculum. As one 
pupil put it in a report of reading done in a much-used text: 

It was so condensed. Because of that it was extremely difficult to read. 
I did not enjoy it, because it took such an effort to digest all the meaning of 
each paragraph. 

In most English classes, on the other hand, reading is con- 
fined to the classics which in general are studied in an analytical 
manner. The purpose of such study is usually the cultivation of 
an appreciation of good literature. If by “appreciation” is meant 
a “liking” for good literature, is the goal usually realized? How 
many boys, for example, are so inspired by their study of Ivanhoe 
that they voluntarily read the rest of the Waverley Novels? Or 
how many girls are so stimulated by an analysis of Macbeth that 
they eagerly peruse the other plays of Shakespeare? Let him who 
doubts the answer stand at the counter of a public library for an 
hour and note the books drawn by high-school pupils; or better, 
let him ask the boys and girls themselves. Surely the test of 
behavior is a fair criterion; and if young people do not care to read 
Tennyson and Thackeray and Scott and Shakespeare in their 
leisure hours—and there is evidence that they do not—the con- 
clusion is inevitable that for some reason the objective of instilling 
a liking for the classics through an analytical study of such literature 
in class is not ordinarily attained. 

The seat of the difficulty, of course, is not in the aim. Few 
will question the desirability or the need of cultivating an apprecia- 
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tion of good literature. Nor will anyone deny the literary merits 
of Eliot, Scott, and Tennyson, although the introduction of certain 
of their writings within given grades may be challenged. Much 
more difficult is it to justify the analytical method of study which 
is still in vogue in many schools and the scant consideration which 
is usually given to such worth-while fields of literature as travel, 
biography, and history. The utilization of proper selections from 
these fields, it is believed, will both vitalize civics and enrich the 
study of literature. 

With reference to the analytical method of instruction which 
is employed so generally in the teaching of English and the social 
sciences, it may be noted that, with occasional exceptions, boys and 
girls of junior high school age have not yet developed an analytical 
attitude of mind. They are not interested in tearing Ivanhoe to 
pieces, in dissecting the character of Shylock, or in tracing to their 
sources the historical and mythological allusions in which literature 
abounds. On the contrary, their interest is primarily in things in 
the large, in the story, in action; in short, in extensive not intensive 
reading. 

The teacher of civics who confines his course to a textbook 
fails to take advantage of this interest and falls into a method of 
instruction closely akin to that which has just been described. A 
text at best furnishes an utterly inadequate amount of reading- 
matter for boys and girls. Ninth-grade pupils, for example, can 
read on the average from 250 to 300 words a minute in ordinary 
expository or narrative material. The largest junior high school 
text in civics now available contains barely five hundred pages of 
reading-matter. When allowance is made for illustrations, it is 
found that in general each of these pages contains from 250 to 300 
words. The ordinary pupil can without difficulty, therefore, read 
the entire book in from eight to ten hours. What does he do with 
the rest of his time? If he spends it in study, he must read the 
same material over and over again, or he must employ it in preparing 
outlines or making summaries. 

Character of textbook material.—This method of instruction is 
made even more wasteful by the character of the material in the 
average civics textbook which consists for the most part of highly 
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condensed abstractions and generalizations. Full of significance to 
him who has had experience in the matters under discussion, it 
often possesses, when standing alone, little meaning or interest for 
boys and girls. What the pupils need is to gain vicarious experi- 
ence through the reading of numerous descriptions of social life 
selected to illustrate and make real the generalizations and prin- 
ciples in the text. The need for an abundance of such descriptive 
material was pointed out in an article which appeared in the 
School Review three years ago. The following comment was made 
with reference to the character of existent texts: 

These books are all very abstract. They pack into a paragraph an account 
of a social institution which in its practical operations fills the daily lives of 
thousands of men and women. ‘The adult who reads one of these summary 
paragraphs has in mind some of the facts of the daily routine through which he 
has passed. For example, the full-grown man who reads that women should 
not be employed for long hours in a factory knows from his own backache and 
tired feet what long hours of labor mean Though the laborer has some 
memory of labor, he has difficulty in projecting his thinking into the sphere of 
activity of others 

If social studies are abstract even for adults, how difficult must be the 


effort to explain a social institution to a child. Suppose one talks to a child 
about a family budget for a year. There are very few families that have the 
abstract foresight to look ahead a year. The child has no grasp of the meaning 
of a year, of a budget, of the need of economy, of the meaning of organization, 
or of the advantages of system. Social sciences are abstract for adults, but 
they are abstract beyond degree for the child. 


Reading material in community-life English—The hope of 
illuminating these abstractions, of utilizing the much neglected 
fields of biography, travel, and history, of suggesting a practical 
substitute for the analytical method of studying literature and 
civics, and of stimulating a love of reading in boys and girls, is back 
of the selection of the material used in the community-life course. 
The readings are grouped about the following topics. 


t Charles H. Judd, “The Teaching of Civics.” School Review, XXVI (September, 
1918), 526-27. 
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GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF COURSE IN COMMUNITY LIFE 
PART ONE—GROUP LIFE 
. Myself and others 
. The family 
. The school 
. The church 
. The community 


PART TWO—PROBLEMS OF THE COMMUNITY 
. Children of the melting pot 
. The health of the community 
. The police force 
. Fire protection and prevention 
. Recreation 
. Civic beauty 
. The handicapped 
PART THREE—INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
. Work and the worker 
. The exchange of goods 
. Communication and transportation 
. Labor and capital 
PART FOUR—GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
. Local government 
. State government 
. The national government 
. Political parties and the ballot 


In studying each of the topics in this course the pupils are 
furnished with an extensive bibliography composed of references 
which illustrate the topic in question. These references are selected 
from the more interesting works in the fields of travel, essay, 
biography, history, fiction, drama, short story, and poetry. They 
are arranged under three heads: first, study references; second, 
history, biography, travel, and essay; third, imaginative literature 
—fiction, short story, poetry, and drama. Some of the selections 
used in connection with the study of “The family,” for example, 
are as follows? 


t The complete bibliographies on the different topics in the course may be found 
in H. C. Hill’s Community Life and Civic Problems (Ginn & Co.). 
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I. STUDY REFERENCES 


Beard, Charles A., American Citizenship, 19-33, 247-48, 261. 
Lessons in Community and National Life: 
C-20, Burgess, Ernest W., ‘‘The Family and Social Control.” 
C-30, Andrews, John B., “Social Insurance.” 
Forman, S. E., History of Useful Inventions, chap. 10. 
Hough, Theodore, and Sedgwick, Wm. T., The Human Mechanism, 429-37. 
Towne, Ezra T., Social Problems, 235-43, 248-50, 252-53. 


2. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND ESSAY 


Barrie, James M., Margaret Ogilvy. 

Bible, “Genesis,” chaps. 24, 27-30, 37. 

Bishop, Joseph B., Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters io His Children. 
Cheney, E. D. L., Louisa M. Alcott: Her Life, Letters, and Journals. 
Davis, William S., A Day in Old Athens, chaps. 4, 5, 8. 

Du Puy, William A., Uncle Sam, Wonder Worker, 105-13, 158-68. 
Earle, Alice M., Home Life in Colonial Days. 

Lee, Yan Phon, When I Was a Boy in China. 

McNally, Georgia M., The Babyhood of Wild Beasts. 

Mason, Otis T., Woman in Primitive Culture, 152-60. 

Mitchell, P. Chalmers, The Childhood of Animals, chaps. 14, 15. 
Moses, Belle, Louisa M. Alcott, Dreamer and Worker. 

Richmond, G. D. S., Round the Corner in Gay Street. 

Starr, Frederick, First Steps in Human Progress, 149-58, 169-91. 
Warner, Charles Dudley, Being a Boy. 

Wendell, Barrett, The France of Today, 101-44. 


3- IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE: FICTION, SHORT STORY, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Alcott, Louisa M., Little Women. 

Burns, Robert, The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
Canfield, Dorothy, Understood Betsy. 

Cross, Mary Ann (Eliot, George), The Mill on the Floss. 
Dickens, Charles, The Cricket on the Hearth. 
Hughes, Rupert, The Old Nest. 

Lowell, James Russell, The Courtin’. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, The Blue Bird. 

Norris, Kathleen, Mother. 

Rice, Alice Hegan, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
Richmond, Grace S., Second Violin. 
Seton-Thompson, Ernest, Wild Animals at Home. 
Spyri, Johanna, Heidi. 

Stockton, Frank, Rudder Grange. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Enoch Arden. 

Waller, Mary E., Daughter of the Rich. 

Walpole, Hugh, Jeremy. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Snow-Bound. 

Zollinger, Guglielma, Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. 
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The pupils are expected to read some of the references listed 
under each of the three divisions. In this way the text and the 
study references are supplemented by the more detailed descriptions 
of life and social organization found in books on travel, biography, 
and history, while the topic as a whole is vivified and illuminated 
by the pictures of human relations as portrayed by the novelist 
and the poet. For example, the information about the family and 
its services which has been acquired in the study material is both 
multiplied and vitalized by the concrete descriptions of home life 
pictured in such books as Bishop’s Theodore Rooseveli’s Letters to 
His Children, such novels as Kathleen Norris’ Mother, and such 
poems as Whittier’s Snow-Bound. The pupil who has studied 
human relationships in this way is likely, not only to have a more 
intelligent and sympathetic attitude toward civic problems than if 
his reading had been confined to text material, but also to apprehend 
more clearly than would otherwise be possible the fact that worthy 
literature always is in essence a true reflection of life. 

Reading done in community-life courses.—Does this combination 
course lead to wide reading by boys and girls? The answer to the 
question is to be found in the data shown in TablesI and II. In 
examining these tables, it should be remembered that the reading 
done by each pupil represents the work of a single semester of 
approximately seventeen weeks’ duration. It will be noted that 
during 1920-21, the instructor had but one section each semester 
while during 1919-20 he had two; this explains the difference in 
the number of pupils listed under the two years. 

Table I is shown graphically in Figure 1, which represents the 
data in the six columns of the table. 

A significant feature of these records is the steady increase 
shown in the reading done by successive classes. The first two 
classes for which such figures are available (they are not here shown) 
contained thirty-nine pupils. Although these pupils were rapid 
readers and of high mental ability (they were in the A section and 
represented the upper third of the ninth-grade class), the maximum 
number of pages read by any pupil was only 5,139, the minimum 
was 1,161, and the average for the class was 2,334. The next 
semester the minimum number of pages read in the A sections 
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(forty-three pupils) was 1,386, the maximum was 12,046, and the 
average was 4,839. A year later the A section pupils (numbering 
26) in no instance read fewer than 2,873 pages. The maximum 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Paces READ By Pupits Community-Lire CLASSES 


IQIg-1920 1920-1921 1920-1921 
Number of Pages IA IB IA IB 
First Second First Second IIA 
Semester | Semester | Semester | Semester First Second 
(Two (Two (One (One Semester | Semester 
Sections) | Sections) Section) Section) 
I,000- 1,999..... I 2 ° ° ° ° 
2,000- 2,999..... 3 7 I ° 2 ° 
3,000- 3,999..... 13 7 4 6 2 2 
4,000- 4,900..... 14 12 6 7 6 3 
§,000- 5,990..... 4 8 6 10 2 7 
6,000- 6,999..... 2 6 5 I 2 6 
7,000- 7,999..... 3 2 2 I 2 3 
8,000- 8,999..... I I I ° 2 I 
Q,000- 9,999..... I ° I ° I ° 
10,000-10,999..... ° I ° ° 2 ° 
II,000-11,999..... ° ° ° ° ° I 
12,000-12,999..... I ° ° ° ° ° 
13,000-13,999..... ° ° ° ° I I 
14,000-14,999..... ° ° ° ° ° ° j 
I5,000-15,909..... ° ° ° I ° ° 
43 46 26 26 22 24 
TABLE II 
CoMPARATIVE STATISTICS ON NUMBER OF PaGES By 
CLASSES 
ii 
Class | | | 
Pages Pages Pages Pages 
1918-1919 
IA, Second Semester 
IQI9Q-1920 
IA, First Semester 
(Two 4,839 4,450 12,042 1,386 
IB, Second Semester 
(Two SEES eer 4,685 4,500 10,028 1,126 
1920-1921 
IA, First Semester 
5,576 55332 9,837 2,873 
IB, Second Semester 
(One 5234 5,000 15,552 3,360 
IIA, First Semester............ 6,262 5,500 13,702 2,772 
IIA, Second Semester.......... 6,398 6,000 13,915 3,591 
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amount read was 9,837 pages, while the average rose to 5,576, an 
average for the class which exceeded by more than four hundred 
pages the maximum attained two years before. Table II also 


Number 
of Pupils 


I2} 


] 


Fic. 1.*—Number of pages read (a) by forty-three pupils in Community Life 
IA, first semester, 1919-20; (6) by forty-six pupils in Community Life IB, second 
semester, 1919-20; (c) by twenty-six pupils in Community Life IA, first semester, 
1920-21; (d) by twenty-six pupils in Community Life IB, second semester, 1920-21; 
(e) by twenty-two pupils in Community Life ILA, first semester, 1920-21; and (f) 
by twenty-four pupils in Community Life ITA, second semester, 1920-21. 


*The numbers at the base of the figure represent the number of pages read in thousands, The 
dotted lines indicate the medians, 
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shows the increases in the successive Community Life IB and the 
Community Life IIA sections." 

Figure 2 illustrates the increase in the amount of reading done by 
the successive Community Life IA and IB sections. The median 
and the upper quartile points in the distribution are presented for 
the five groups in the order in which the classes were conducted. 
While the third and fifth points of the curves indicate in general a 
somewhat smaller achievement on the part of these two sections 
than was attained by the sections immediately preceding, it will 
be remembered that the IB sections were composed of pupils 
of lesser facility in reading, as shown by tests of speed and com- 
prehension. Lines connecting points 1, 2, and 4 in the figure 
would, therefore, indicate the increase in the amount of reading 
done by successive IA sections. Similarly, the amount of reading 
done by the second IB section as compared with the first will be 
seen by connecting the third and fifth points. 

Causes for the increase in reading.—The chief causes for the steady 
increase shown seem to have been three: first, a growth in the num- 
ber of attractive titles on the book-lists; second, an increase in the 
number of books in the school library; and third, an improvement 
in the technique of arousing and sustaining the pupil’s interest 
in reading. 

When the experiment was begun, no reading lists of the kind 
desired were to be found. With the assistance of the school 
librarian, members of the faculty, instructors in English in other 
institutions, librarians in different parts of the country, and the 
pupils, bibliographies on the various topics were gradually con- 
structed. The most valuable help came from the pupils; references 
which did not meet their approval were eliminated; at their sug- 
gestion, by the methods to be explained later, titles were added 
to the lists. Compared with the bibliographies as they are at the 
present time, the original book-lists were meager and unattractive. 
As they have gained in variety and interest, reading has tended 
to increase. 


t Until the present year Community Life II was not given to the B and C sections 
of the second-year English classes. 
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Moreover, until the experiment had at least partially justified 
itself, the school did not feel warranted in purchasing quantities of 
books to fit the needs of the course since it might be discontinued at 
anytime. Accordingly, at the outset, the supply of attractive read- 
ing-matter was limited. A pupil frequently found it impossible to 


No. of 
Pages 


IA IB IA IB 
1918-19 1919-20 1919-20 1920-21 1920-21 


Fic. 2.—Median and quartile points in the distribution of pupils of five sections 
of Community Life I on the basis of the number of pages read during the semester. 


obtain books on a topic, or at least to obtain the particular book 
which he wanted and had perhaps begun. While use was made 
of every possible means of supplementing the available material, 
the reading which pupils could do was necessarily restricted by the 
lack of suitable books. As the course demonstrated its value and 
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additional books were made available, the record shows that there 
was immediately a marked increase in the reading done. 

It is impossible to carry on a course of this kind successfully 
without a generous supply of books. In such a course as the one 
under discussion, books are as essential as test-tubes and Bunsen 
burners in a laboratory and should be furnished by school authori- 
ties in as generous quantities. 

If books are not forthcoming with as great liberality as the need 
demands, there are ways of remedying the shortage, which are open 
in varying degrees to all teachers. The pupils themselves usually 
have some of the books on the list of readings which they are glad 
to put at the service of the class. In addition to multiplying the 
material at hand, this method furnishes a practical opportunity for 
the cultivation of genuine citizenship. In the second place, the 
books available can usually be supplemented at the public library. 
With rare exceptions, librarians are eager to co-operate with teach- 
ers by placing books on reserve, by assisting in the building up of 
bibliographies, and by loaning quantities of books to the schools. 
In some communities, the library will loan boxes of books for a 
month or more and will deliver and call for them without expense 
to the school. In addition, many states now have library boards 
or commissions from which loans of books can be obtained in lots 
of from fifty to one hundred volumes upon the payment of freight 
charges. Finally, if necessary, it is possible in most communities 
to give an entertainment, the proceeds of which can be used for the 
purchase of books for the school library. Thus, by purchase, by 
the co-operation of pupils, and by the assistance of libraries, an 
adequate supply of books can be secured. 


[To be continued] 
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THE DUTIES OF THE STUDENT ADVISER 


ROSE E. AGERTER 
East High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The very machinery of a large high school so engrosses the time 
and attention of the administrative officers that there is left, often- 
times, to no one in particular the responsibility of the direction and 
guidance of the individual pupil and even of the student body. 
In order to meet this pressing need there has been appointed in 
many high schools a student adviser whose duty it is to assist the 
administration by taking the initiative in the direction of the social 
activities and who, with the co-operation of the teachers and 
administrative officers, shares the responsibility for the moral guid- 
ance, the physical welfare, and the progress of pupils in the studies 
pursued. The creation of this position has grown out of a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for more socialization of the student body 
and for a closer relationship between teacher and pupil. 

The problems with which the student adviser is confronted are 
so varied and so individual that it is very difficult to classify them 
in any comprehensive way. Perhaps, general supervision of the 
girls in all their many relations would best describe the main 
responsibility. Just as important and absorbing is the adviser’s 
share in determining the policies of the school in the direction and 
supervision of social activities, in bridging the gap between the 
school and the home, in vocational guidance, in co-operating with 
teachers and outside agencies, in stimulating and encouraging 
pupils concerning academic matters, and in welfare work. 

The means of handling these problems are determined by the 
personality of the adviser, the organization and character of the 
school, and the equipment furnished. However, there are certain 
requisites which are essential for the proper functioning of this 
position in any school. The student adviser must be a woman of 
marked initiative who possesses qualities which inspire confidence. 
She must assume leadership and responsibility. As far as the 
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organization is concerned, there must be a clear definition of the 
work so that everyone in the school understands the duties of the 
student adviser. In order to avoid friction she must have complete 
charge of all matters for which she is responsible. It is also necessary 
for the student adviser to have an office, equipped with at least a 
desk, a telephone, and filing cases. 

The specific ways of solving the problems of the student 
adviser must vary in different schools. An attempt will be made to 
give in detail the procedure which is followed in the East High 
School, Cincinnati. When the New East High School was opened 
in 1919, the writer was given the opportunity to help organize this 
work and to select the equipment for the department. The large 
office is supplied with al] necessary furniture—filing cabinet, tele- 
phone, and typewriter. The two rest rooms, with connecting lava- 
tories, are located on opposite sides of the office. These rooms are 
equipped with day-beds, three for the girls and two for the boys, 
comfortable chairs, a cabinet which holds first-aid supplies, blankets, 
and towels. 

It is necessary to have a girl in charge of the office each period 
during the day to relieve the student adviser of many minor matters 
and to make it possible for her to be away from the office. Reliable, 
capable girls are chosen for this responsibility and are trained as 
soon as school opens to carry out the definite instructions in a 
uniform way. The girls consider it an honor to be granted this 
privilege and ask to be put on a waiting list so that they can be 
appointed as soon as a vacancy occurs. In addition to the girls 
who assume general charge of the office, third-year girls in the com- 
mercial course volunteer to spend a certain number of periods each 
week in typing records and doing other stenographic work. The 
third-year pupils need the practice more than the Seniors who are 
generally too busy to give any extra time. We have found that this 
responsibility is valuable for the development of good judgment, 
initiative, and leadership. It enables the student adviser to 
establish very intimate relationship with a definite group of pupils 
and to secure their co-operation and help in many school policies. 

The general supervision of the girls is brought about in many 
ways. All girls who have been absent and all who are tardy report 
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to the student adviser. Here is a good opportunity to train girls 
to form habits of punctuality and dependability. The absence of 
each girl is investigated either by calling the home over the tele- 
phone; by writing letters; by asking some trustworthy friend, if 
there is no telephone; or by visiting the home if that seems expe- 
dient. This type of investigation has been greatly appreciated by 
parents, has decreased the number of absentees, and has practically 
eliminated truancy. The record of tardiness and absence is kept 
by the student adviser with the help of pupils. Very little time is 
required for this, the amount of course depending on the number 
of absentees, but it furnishes much information which could not be 
obtained if the record were kept by a clerk. The cause for each 
absence is recorded above the absence mark by a system of symbols 
devised for the purpose—S for sickness, MS for mother sick, N for 
needed at home, etc. If this record were kept by other officers of 
the school, many cases would not be called to the attention of the 
student adviser promptly enough to be dealt with effectively. 

All girls who ask to be excused before the close of school must 
secure permission to leave the building. All pupils, both boys and 
girls, who are sick or who have been injured come to the rest room. 
Very few are sent home because the great majority are able to 
return to their classes after one or more periods. Many boys 
require first aid either for minor injuries or for torn clothing. 
Records are kept of each time a pupil is allowed to leave early or 
is given permission to remain in the rest room. These cumulative 
record cards have been valuable in several ways. In the first place, 
attention is called to the fact that there is need for medical advice 
if a pupil spends much time in the rest room. Such cases are investi- 
gated; the home is visited if necessary; and often appointments 
are made with specialists through numerous clinics. The parents 
generally consult their family physician and have the trouble 
taken care of at once. Secondly, the privilege of using these rooms 
and of being excused early is not abused. 

Persona] interviews constitute the most important nart of the 
work. One is thus able to gain the confidence of the individual 
and to understand the particular trouble. Boys and girls often 
seek advice in regard to physical ailments. Teachers refer to the 
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student adviser all cases in which they suspect the need of medical 
attention for such ailments as near-sightedness, skin trouble, mal- 
nourishment, defective or neglected teeth, enlarged tonsils, ade- 
noids, chronic colds, etc, It is amazing to see how anxious the 
pupils are to have such conditions remedied, If parents are unable 
to pay for medical service, arrangements are made with reliable 
doctors to have the work done free of charge. When glasses must 
be bought for indigent pupils, they are purchased with money from 
a school fund which has been created for this purpose. 

Students occasionally ask for help in straightening out family 
troubles. This is without doubt the hardest problem of all, because 
it necessitates many visits to the home and generally co-operation 
with one or more agencies. When there are mentally defective 
parents to deal with, the difficulties encountered are most perplex- 
ing. In some cases, the home condition can be greatly improved 
by supervision over a long period of time. 

Scholarships are secured for superior children who, in order to 
remain in school, must have more money than can be earned by 
them. There are definite requirements which they must satisfy 
before scholarships are granted. In each case many conferences 
and visits to the home are necessary in order to keep in close contact 
with the pupil. There is often need for furnishing lunches, 
car-fare, and supplies used in classes. Such cases are discovered 
by various means and investigated through friendly talks and 
visits to the home. The money for this purpose is available from 
the Student Welfare Fund. 

Committees of pupils who want to give parties of various kinds 
often seek advice concerning their plans before they ask for the 
principal’s permission. Such interviews are encouraged because 
tactful suggestions at that stage save many disappointments. 

Pupils are interviewed concerning their attitude toward school, 
lack of interest, failure, and dissatisfaction with school work. The 
follow-up system connected with this phase requires much time and 
resourcefulness, necessitates knowledge of home conditions and 
parental control as well as the co-operation of the parents and 
teachers concerned. 

Cases involving inappropriate dress, indiscreet conduct on the 
part of the girls, and occasionally offensive uncleanliness of both 
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boys and girls are reported by teachers and pupils, In such 
personal matters the utmost tact must be used, and the pupil 
must feel that the purpose of the interview is to help and not to 
criticize, A careful study of each case, including investigation of 
the cause, must be made so that it will be possible to appeal to the 
pride of the individual and to lead him to understand wherein the 
trouble lies, whether it is due to faulty home training, ignorance, 
or inferior moral standards, 

The student adviser is able to be of great service by supplying 
clothing when there isa need. Several women have given us quan- 
tities of good, attractive clothing for indigent pupils. It is always 
possible to find clothing when there is an urgent need, if enough 
energy is expended. The peculiar bond of sympathy established 
with pupils in this way possesses a more intimate and enduring 
quality, and there is developed a deeper feeling of confidence and 
appreciation than the writer has ever found in any other relation 
with pupils. Every effort should be made to preserve the pride 
of the individual. 

In the routine work of interviewing girls who have been reported 
absent from a recitation or a study-hall during the preceding day, 
one has an opportunity to learn the attitude of the girls and to teach 
them to live up to the high standards required in the school. We 
have a thorough system of checking up on absences from each 
recitation and study-hall every period during the day. The actual 
checking up of the girls is done after school by a responsible pupil 
under the supervision of the student adviser. The work has been 
systematized so that very little time is required. Since the school is 
responsible for pupils from half-past eight in the morning until 
half-past two in the afternoon, it is our duty to make certain that 
all pupils are accounted for during that time. Under this plan 
cutting classes and leaving the building without permission are 
reduced to a minimum. 

In every school where boys and girls of the adolescent age are 
assembled will be found the problems arising from social relation- 
ships. Constant vigilance and cautious guidance are successful 
preventives of many serious troubles. Affairs of any consequence 
must be neither neglected nor overlooked, because delays are often 
disastrous. When one is cognizant of the important facts, the whole 
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matter should be frankly discussed with the pupil or pupils con- 
cerned. A most conscientious effort should be made to teach the 
pupils to understand the dangers and consequences. In most cases 
parents should be informed of any imprudent conduct on the part of 
their children, and it is always judicious to secure their co-operation. 

Throughout the year, talks are given to small groups of the girls 
on matters pertaining to general conduct, appearance, and personal 
hygiene. We feel that these talks are worth while, especially for 
the fourth-year commercial girls who are planning to work in offices 
as soon as they graduate. Although it is a large undertaking to 
reach all of the girls by taking small groups, the results seem to 
warrant the effort. 

The student adviser confers with the principal, assistant prin- 
cipal, and interested teachers in regard to school policies. Last 
year we succeeded in creating the proper school sentiment among 
the girls concerning appropriate and sensible clothes for school and 
business. Under the leadership of the student adviser, the most 
prominent girls in the school planned an auditorium period in which 
they arranged and carried out the program. An explanation of 
the desired policy, followed by a style show illustrating the correct 
kinds of dress for school, produced the psychological moment for 
an expression of the opinion of the girls. The committee in charge 
sent a letter to each girl who expected to enter the East High School 
as a Freshman in the fall. This letter welcomed them, explained 
the policy which had just been adopted, and asked for their support. 

We are able to obtain many worth-while results through the 
co-operation of the committees from the home-room organizations. 
For example, the house committee assumes the oversight of the 
toilet rooms to see that the walls are not defaced and that soap and 
towels are not wasted. 

It is the duty of the student adviser to take the initiative in 
vocational guidance because she is the logical person to connect 
with the Centralized Vocation Bureau. She has the opportunity 
for personal counseling with those pupils who intend to withdraw 
from school. She is able to co-operate with the psychological 
laboratory and with the work certificate and placement office. 
Very often the data which have been collected in the school for each 
pupil prove to be valuable material for this office. 
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Some one person besides the principal must assume responsi- 
bility for social activities and keep in close touch with the real 
conditions, so the general direction and supervision of these affairs 
fall to the lot of the student adviser. We decided to replace the 
regular dance with a party so arranged that all pupils should share 
in the enjoyment. It took a great deal of propaganda to convince 
some pupils that the plan would be successful, but after the first 
party it was declared far superior to the dance in which only a few 
popular girls and boys have a chance to participate. The elaborate 
plans for more formal entertainments give excellent training to the 
pupils in charge. It is imperative that the student adviser attend 
all athletic contests, because her presence serves to check indiscreet 
conduct and brings her in very close relationship with boys and 
girls. For the writer this has been more instrumental than anything 
else in obtaining the good-will and confidence of the boys. 

It has long been recognized that the gap between the school 
and home should be bridged. Teachers have been urged to visit 
the homes of their pupils so that they may become acquainted with 
the parents and understand the home conditions, but the majority 
either cannot find the time or are not inclined to do this. It is 
essential for the student adviser to visit the homes. She must 
know the heredity and environment of the pupil before she can 
attempt a solution of his special problem. So when pupils are 
referred to her for withdrawal, vocational counseling, troublesome 
behavior, or dishonesty, quite frequently a visit to the home must 
be made. Whenever pupils come to her for advice or help about 
home conditions, it is obvious what must be done. Chronic cases 
of absence, and problems involving moral or physical welfare 
require a thorough knowledge of home conditions before one is 
justified in trying to effect a remedy. Records are kept for future 
reference. 

Co-operation with the teachers is a vital part of the student 
adviser’s work. She must always be ready to help the teachers 
adjust their difficulties and to bring about a better relationship 
between teacher and pupil. The physical education department 
and the student adviser have much in common—for example, 
discovering cases needing medical attention, training pupils of 
defective physical development, and excusing from gymnasium 
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work, temporarily or permanently. The value of encouraging 
pupils to participate in games, exercises, and contests can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The nature of these many responsibilities necessitates co- 
operation with such agencies and institutions as the Vocation 
Bureau, juvenile and probate courts, Associated Charities, Jewish 
and Catholic organizations, clinics, Anti-Tuberculosis League, and 
the Juvenile Protective Association. 

The student adviser must be interested in the academic problems 
of the individual pupil, in the progress made, and in the difficulties 
encountered. Often adjustments must be made for the failures 
and for those who are dissatisfied. High scholastic attainments 
must be recognized and rewarded in every possible way. Too many 
opportunities cannot be given to the potential leaders of tomorrow 
to develop initiative and to assume responsibility. 

The results from the proper functioning of this position should 
be beneficial to pupils, parents, teachers, and principal. Personal 
and prompt attention given to the many and varied requests of 
the pupils creates the desired feeling of confidence on the part of 
the boys and girls, so that they will not hesitate to. seek advice and 
help whenever these are needed. Friendly relationship established 
between the school and home secures the co-operation of the parents. 
Teachers should be encouraged to refer to the student adviser those 
problems which they cannot handle satisfactorily, Last but not 
least in importance, the principal is relieved of many minor admin- 
istrative duties and hence has more time to give to the affairs which 
are his chief concern. 


THE RELATION OF LATIN STUDY TO ABILITY IN 
ENGLISH VOCABULARY AND COMPOSITION 


ALVAH TALBOT OTIS 
High School, White Plains, New York 


Does Latin study pursued for two years by the care-free youths 
of an American city actually fulfil the hopes of its defenders by 
adding materially to English vocabulary or to ability in composi- 
tion ? 

The only way to answer this question is to set the stage for an 
experiment and then accept the outcome, whether it is to your 
liking or not. Talk is of no use. Telling what fine English work 
your Latin classes do is of no use. They are naturally good or 
they wouldn’t dare study Latin. Or, in more scientific language, 
Latin students are a highly selected group. How highly, I had no 
idea until I had actually tried to match them. 

The writer is a teacher of Latin; but tired of hearing that his 
pupils might better be studying how to sell ribbons or to drive 
automobiles, he gave these pupils the Terman Mental Ability Test. 
He also gave the same test to a number of others, wholly ignorant 
of Latin; and by choosing and sifting he secured two equivalent 
groups. 

In the beginning, wishing to get groups as nearly equivalent as 
possible before applying the intelligence test, the writer picked 
fifty non-Latin pnpils (taking the names alphabetically from the 
office files) whose records in all subjects matched approximately 
the records of fifty of the Latin pupils. These pupils had all been 
in school an average of two and one-half years and had had the 
same amount of modern language as the Latin group. Their 
grades in all studies were in the aggregate almost identical with 
those of the Latin group. Thus they gave promise of being of 
approximately equal intelligence. The Latin pupils excelled 
those of the other group an average of 27.3 units in terms of Terman 
scores. This is an average superiority of 16.6 per cent. Obviously 
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equal school grades, even in a large variety of subjects with different 
teachers, do not indicate equal ability. 

Entirely apart from the Latin problem, the significance of this 
group comparison is worthy of a moment’s attention. Why is it? 
Why does one group of fifty pupils get precisely the same school 
grades in all studies covering an average of two and one-half years 
of school work as a second group whose mental ability is 16 per cent 
below it? ‘Teachers mark differently? Yes, but with one hundred 
pupils and an average of twenty grades each in the record, given 
by probably ten different teachers in each case, we have such a 
maze of probable teacher-combinations that the personal equation 
is surely eliminated. To say that the Latin pupils were naturally 
superior is equally beside the point, since only such Latin pupils 
are being considered as secured grades as low as their non-Latin 
fellows. The only difference in the two groups that the writer 
can discover, and therefore the only plausible source of the dis- 
crepancy between intelligence and school records, is in the courses 
of study pursued. 

Naturally, all, or practically all, of the Latin pupils are in the 
college-preparatory courses. This means that their studies had 
consisted of algebra, goemetry, laboratory sciences, and history, 
as well as Latin. The non-Latin pupils were almost equally in 
the “general” and the “commercial” courses. This means that 
their work had included such studies as drawing, manual training, 
domestic science, typewriting, shorthand, business writing, etc. 
Can it be that, given equal intelligence and ability, it is easier to 
secure an A or a B in typewriting or design or shorthand, than in 
Latin or geometry? The writer is forced to an affirmative answer. 
He sees no other interpretation of the facts. This discovery was an 
accidental by-product of his investigation; but it has large impor- 
tance for school men because of the light it sheds on the school 
credits that ought rightly to be given for the studies concerned. 

Finding, then, that equality of ability did not carry with it 
equality of school records, the writer was forced to omit from the 
group the best Latin pupils (that is, those with the highest intelli- 
gence scores) and to scour the school for commercial pupils strong 
enough to match those who were left. Conversely, he added to 
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the list the weakest pupils in the Latin classes and dropped the 
weakest non-Latin pupils from the original groups. By this 
method he finally secured two groups exactly equal in intelligence 
scores by the Terman Mental Ability Test. There were forty-two 
in each of these equal groups. 

For the benefit of those interested from the scientific measure- 
ment point of view, it may be said that these two groups had not 
only equal aggregate intelligence scores, but that they paired off 
individual with individual almost exactly, so that the scores fur- 
nished a very high degree of reliability for comparison. 

To each of these groups, under identical conditions, was given an 
English test in two parts. One part consisted in writing a composi- 
tion of “about 150 words” on any one of the following topics: 
“Why a Citizen Ought to Vote,” or “The Advantages of Any 
Labor-saving Device,” or ‘‘The Description of a Person.” The 
only purpose that guided the naming of these topics was to get such 
subjects that some one would appeal to the interests of every pupil, 
giving no advantage to those of either group. 

The second part of the test called for a definition of “as many 
of the following words as you can write in ten minutes.’”’ The 
pupils were told to give definitions in any form, either by men- 
tioning a synonym, by a phrase, or by a whole sentence, “‘in any 
way that will indicate that you know what the word means.” 
In marking the answers this was the only criterion applied. 


. abbreviation 17. evacuation 
affiliate 18. ferocity 

. amplificator 19. forensic 

. armada 20. garner 
bankrupt . gubernatorial 
. bestiality . herculean 

. brevity . identical 

. calory . influx 

. centenary . jocularity 

. Cloister . latent 

. confederacy . literal 

. credence . mandatory 

. debility . militant 

. differential . mucilaginous 
. druidism . nonpareil 

. elicit . ossify 
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. passivity . sibilant 

. pictorial . soliloquy 

- pomegranate . statuette 

. probational . sumptuary 
. quaternary . temerity 

. reduplication . torpidity 

. Tevulsion . tyranny 

. salient . vehicular 
. sectarian . vulnerable 


The method of selecting this list is important. It consisted of 
taking the first Latin-derived word on every eighteenth page of a 
certain school edition of a dictionary. The only variation was to 
skip obsolete and technical words and those too simple to furnish 
a real test of vocabulary. Two things are evident: (1) only Latin- 
derived words were employed; (2) nevertheless, there was abso- 
lutely no direct connection between these words and the derivation 
studies of the Latin classrooms. We wish to know whether the 
study of Latin stems actually developed in the pupils a better 
knowledge of the meaning of English words derived from Latin 
than was acquired by those who made no study of Latin. Obvi- 
ously, this can be tested only by giving to both groups words of 
Latin origin. We are incidentally testing how far transfer takes 
place between derivation study in the classroom and other words not 
specifically discussed. Therefore, it is desirable to have the list 
consist of words selected in this manner, not of words directly 
associated with the Latin course. 

It will be asked whether the Latin and non-Latin groups were 
equal in general language ability as well as in intelligence. Two 
things may be said about this. (1) It has been discovered that there 
is a high correlation, amounting in most instances almost to identity, 
between general intelligence and language ability. For example, 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale results show this. (2) The 
intelligence test used (Terman Mental Ability Test) consists, to 
the extent of four-fifths of its whole, of tests depending wholly upon 
one’s ability in language. It, therefore, may fairly be assumed 
that except in words affected by the study of Latin the general 
vocabulary ability of the two groups was the same. This is the 
more likely to be true from the fact that while the Latin group had 
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had an average of only one year of modern-language study the 
non-Latin pupils had studied the modern languages for an average 
of one and three-quarters years. This, together with identity 
in Terman scores, makes it fairly certain that in general vocabulary 
ability the Latin group had no possible advantage except such 
as came from the study of Latin itself.t 

In scoring the compositions the Nassau Supplement to the 
Hillegas Scale was used, and the scoring was done by experienced 
teachers who lived at a distance from the school and knew neither 
the individuals nor the group to which they belonged. 

In scoring the vocabulary test equal credit (one unit) was 
allowed for every word for which the pupil gave evidence in his 
answer that he correctly understood. Formal or accurate definition 
was not insisted upon. The low scores for both groups are due to 
the short time allowed (ten minutes). This should have been 
doubled. The words were typed in a list without context.? 

The results shown appear in Table I. For the interest which 
the comparison may evoke, the average school grades and the 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF SCHOOL MARKS AND LANGUAGE TeEsT ScorES OF LATIN AND Non- 
Latin Hicu-ScHoot Groups oF AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 


Percentage of 
Latin Group Non-Latin Group —— of Latin 
roup 


Terman score 153.6 

Number of years in school 2.2 

Number of years of modern- 
language study 

oo, in scholarship record: 


Score on Nassau scale 
Score on vocabulary test 


number of years in school are included as well as the average scores 
in the tests themselves. 


* The pupils had studied English in the same classes during their school course. 


2 A much better form in which to give such a vocabulary test has just been devel- 
oped by Professor W. L. Carr of Oberlin. See “First-Year Latin and Growth in 
English Vocabulary,” School and Society, XIV (September 17, 1921). 
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Thus, this experiment (carried out with the utmost care in 
observing the rules of measuring, and for which the individual 
records are on file and subject to verification), although undertaken 
on a modest scale, as the infinite labor involved made imperative, 
seems to have proved something. 

Surely it proves that given two pupils of equal intelligence, 
working under like conditions of educational opportunity, the one 
who studies Latin for two years will at the end of that time have a 
passive English vocabulary 33 per cent larger on its Latin-derived 
side than his fellow who did not study Latin. And inasmuch as the 
Latin element in English is at least 60 per cent of the whole, that 
means that he knows 18 per cent more English words than his 
fellow. It also proves that in the opinion of competent and dis- 
interested judges the Latin pupil will naturally write 6.5 per cent 
better English than his non-Latin friend. It proves that there is 
some tangible value in Latin study. 

But is this degree of superiority worth all it costs? Who can 
say? It is for the critics to prove that it is not worth the cost, by 
producing similar superiority under controlled conditions by some 
simpler method. 

Then, too, perhaps Latin does other things also? Maybe it 
“develops the mind.” Will someone prove it, instead of just 


saying it? 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
PUPILS. I 


F. S. BREED anno E. R. BRESLICH 
University of Chicago 


One far-reaching proposal that has been made in connection 
with intelligence tests is that they be used as the basis for classify- 
ing or grading pupils in the public schools. Reports are being 
received with considerable frequency from high schools where 
sections or classes of different levels of ability are being organized 
in various subjects by means of group tests of intelligence. Pro- 
gressive high-school principals and teachers are naturally making 
many inquiries about this movement. They are seeking informa- 
tion with regard to the general nature of the tests, the technique 
of administering them, and the methods of scoring. They are also 
inquiring which of the various tests designed for high-school use 
provide the most reliable measures of intellectual capacity, what 
degree of accuracy the best of these displays, whether the most 
accurate measures of intelligence constitute a satisfactory basis 
for the classification of pupils, to what extent emotional and 
volitional factors such as interest and industry determine a 
pupil’s educational achievement, and whether, after all, educational 
achievement, rather than intelligence, is not the most satisfactory 
basis of classification. 

All of these questions were in the minds of the writers during 
the course of the present investigation. An attempt will be made 
to provide answers to some of them in this article. Part I deals 
primarily with the reliability of intelligence tests as the basis for 
determining the intelligence of high-school pupils. If intelligence is a 
satisfactory basis for classification, it becomes important to deter- 
mine as accurately as possible the error of classification that arises 
from imperfections in the measuring instruments. Part II will 
discuss the reliability of intelligence tests as the basis for predicting 
the educational achievement of pupils. This involves an examina- 
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tion of the assumption that pupils should be classified on the basis 
of their intelligence. 

The investigation upon which this article is based was conducted 
during the year 1920-21 in the University High School, University 
of Chicago. This report takes its place as one of a considerable 
number which have been published, dealing with the same general 
topic, and hopes to justify itself by its rather intensive study of 
the problem in a single group of sixty ninth-grade pupils. Parallel 
and corroborative studies were made in a group of fifty-four seventh- 
grade pupils in connection with numerous subsidiary problems. 


THE RELIABILITY OF SELECTED GROUP TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 


The tests selected for use were the Chicago Group Intelligence 
Test, Form A; the Otis Group Intelligence Test, Advanced Exam- 
ination, Form A; and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
Form A. These tests were chosen because they are especially 
designed for the measurement of intelligence in secondary schools. 
Furthermore, they were regarded by the present writers as among 
the best for this purpose. These tests, as well as all others used in 
this study, were administered by Mr. Breslich, the intelligence tests 
being given near the beginning of the first semester. Unusual 
care was observed in administering the tests, for the results of such 
measurements are too often invalidated by failure to give the tests 
properly. All of the tests paper were scored with similar care by 
a trained assistant. 

Inter-iest correlations—One of the obvious methods of throwing 
light on the question of reliability is to determine the extent to 
which the tests agree in their measurements of the same individuals. 
Disagreement in such measurements might be due to (a) difference 
among the authors of the tests in their conceptions of intelligence, 
(b) failure of the testing instruments to measure accurately the 
thing intended by the authors, and (c) variability of pupils from 
test to test. It is assumed that the third factor will always make 
perfect agreement between tests of intelligence impossible when 
single measures only are considered. If disagreement is due to 
either the first or the second of the foregoing factors, it may be 
regarded as an indictment of the tests. They all purport to meas- 
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ure general intelligence, and whether their failure to do so ac- 
curately is attributable to wrong conceptions of the thing to be 
measured or wrong construction of the thing to measure with 
matters little to the teachers.and supervisors. Their verdict will 
be that tests which thus disagree must be improved through better 
understanding of the nature of intelligence and a more skilful 
construction of the instruments for measuring it. 

The extent to which these tests agree in their measures of the 
same intelligences will be indicated by the coefficient of correlation. 
In a very real sense this coefficient may be considered a coefficient 
of reliability, for repeated attempts to measure the same thing are 
being compared. The coefficients of correlation here and else- 
where in the report were computed by the product-moment method. 

Table I shows the correlation between tests in both the seventh 
and the ninth grades. It will be observed that the correlation is 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN THE SEVENTH 
AND NintH GRADES 


SEVENTH GRADE Nints GRraDE 


Coefficient P.E. i P.E. 


Chicago-Terman .69 .048 .034 
Chicago-Otis -038 .035 
-74 .042 .024 


high, according to accepted standards for correlations. The 
lowest of these coefficients is .69, the highest .85, and the average 
.77. It is evident that there is a great deal of agreement among the 
three tests. The Chicago and Terman tests show the least agree- 
ment, the Otis and Terman the greatest. If the analysis were not 
carried further, this relatively high correlation might be misinter- 
preted. The practical question here arises: What difference should 
be expected between classifications of pupils based on tests which 
agree to the extent shown in Table I? An answer to the question 
is found in Table II, which shows the disparity between the results 
from different tests in terms of the amount of pupil displacement 
The amount of such displacement was determined for the cases 
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of lowest, average, and highest correlation. To use as an illustra- 
tion the Chicago-Terman correlation found in the middle of the 
table, where the coefficient happens to be identical with the average, 
the procedure of determining the number of displacements was as 
follows. ‘The pupils of the ninth grade were ranked from lowest to 
highest according to their Chicago scores. The group was then 
divided into three equal sections, making the number of divisions 
the same as the actual number of sections in first-year mathematics 
in the University High School. Similarly, the pupils were ranked 
by their Terman scores, and comparison was made to determine 
the number in each Chicago tertile who were in a different 
tertile according to the Terman scores. The number of such 
differences or displaced individuals is shown in the table in the 
column headed ‘‘Number of Displacements.” It will be noticed 
that the percentage of pupils displaced through disparity between 
tests is exactly 30 for the case in which the coefficient of correlation 
is equal to the average. This means that of the sixty ninth-grade 
pupils, classified into three sections by the Chicago test, eighteen 
were found to be in different sections from those in which they 
would have been if classified by the Terman test. If, as would be 
done in some high schools, the group of sixty pupils were here 
divided into two equal sections instead of three, the percentage 
of displacements would be reduced to 23. With the higher correla- 
tion of .85 in the case of the Terman-Otis comparison, the displace- 
ment percentage for the tertile grouping dropped to 21.7. For a 
division of the group into two sections of thirty each, the percentage 
of pupils displaced would be 20 instead of 21.7. 

In the right-hand column of Table II the displacement is 
represented in “units,” by which is meant the number of sections 
or tertile-steps displaced. Since a pupil might be displaced two 
steps instead of one, it seemed expedient to present the results in 
terms of these units. Displacement by more than one unit was 
not found to be common. There were only six individuals whose 
classification by one test located them two sections away from 
their classification by another test. For the total number of 
forty-eight displacements in the three comparisons, there were 
found to be fifty-four units. 
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The results here discussed are exhibited graphically in Figures 1, 
2, and 3, following the order in which the data are presented in the 
table. Each square in these column diagrams represents a pupil. 
The classification is made in each of the three figures on the basis of 


TABLE II 


AmounT oF Pupit DISPLACEMENT ACCOMPANYING. 
Various DEGREES OF CORRELATION 


NUMBER OF UNITs OF 


TerTILe DISPLACEMENTS 


Grade VII. Chicago-Terman Tests 
=54 


13 
21.7 


the test first mentioned. An individual’s score in this test appears 
uppermost in the square. Immediately below is his score in the 
compared test. Hatched squares indicate displaced pupils. The 
heavy lines mark the separation of the sections. 

It may be objected at this point that these results convey a 
misleading impression of the reliability of the intelligence tests, 
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since in each case the series of scores is compared not with a series 
of true scores but with a series subject to error. In other words, in 
no case is the error of displacement due to only one of the tests. 
The objection is valid. In order to throw some light on this point, 
a series of composite intelligence scores was derived from the three 
intelligence tests. The method of derivation will be fully explained 
in Part II. Suffice it to say at this juncture that the composite 
series may be assumed to represent a nearer approach to the true 
values than any single series of scores, by the same argument that 
the average of several expert attempts at the measurement of an 
object probably approaches more closely the true measure than 
any one attempt. 

The correlation between Otis scores in the ninth grade and the 
composite scores was found to be .g2. This coefficient was accom- 
panied by a pupil displacement of 13 per cent when the group was 
divided into three sections of twenty each, and 10 per cent when it 
was divided into two sections of thirty each. This indicates greater 
reliability for the Otis test than is apparent in Table II. The dis- 
placement for three sections is represented graphically in Figure 4. 
For the purpose of obtaining a more general notion of displace- 
ment as measured with reference to the composite intelligence 
scores, similar data were secured for the Chicago and Terman tests. 
It was found that the displacement amounted to 20 per cent for 
each of these tests. There was, therefore, an average displacement 
or error of classification amounting to about 18 per cent, due to 
the variability of pupils and the inaccuracy of the measuring 
instrument. 

Mean difference between scores for the same pupil in different 
tests.—In order to probe farther into the question of test reliability, 
a study was made of the disparity in scores for the same individual. 
It is important for the teacher and supervisor to understand the 
degree of unreliability of the tests, not only in terms of a certain 
expectation of misplaced pupils, but also in terms of the expecta- 
tion of error in individual scores. 

This expectation of error has been computed in terms of the 
average difference between a pupil’s scores in two tests. In order 
to compare scores of the same individuals on different scales, 
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scores on one scale were transmuted into their equivalents on 
another scale. This was done by means of the formulas 
oy 


ox 


oy” 


in which y represents deviations from the median of the Y scale, x 
deviations from the median of the X scale, r the Pearson coefficient 
of correlation, and ¢ the standard deviation of a distribution. The 
value of r is unity in the case of perfect correlation. By assuming 
the correlation between two scales to be perfect and substituting in 
the foregoing general formulas the values for o, the following spe- 
cific formulas‘ were obtained: 


(1) Chicago-Otis transmutation: 


Ye= + 


(2) Chicago-Terman transmutation: 


-42% 
2.37% 


(3) Otis-Terman transmutation: 


. 7824 


Thus, the first equation transmutes deviations on the Otis scale 
into Chicago units by multiplying each deviation by .54. 

The meaning of these transmutations is illustrated graphically 
in Figure 5. The Chicago scale is laid off vertically, and the 
Otis scale horizontally. A pupil’s scores on the two scales are 
represented by the point of intersection of a vertical and a horizontal 
line. For example, if a pupil’s scores are 59.5 on the Chicago test 
and 185 on the Otis test, the point A corresponding to these scores 
is found by passing from the 59.5 mark on the Chicago scale to the 
vertical line passing through the 185 mark on the Otis scale. 


1In these formulas the subscripts indicate the three scales. 
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The lines RR’ and CC’ represent the regression equations. 
Line PP’ is the line of perfect correlation and represents the 
equations 

- 54% 


In the case of perfect correlation all points would fall on the line 
PP’ instead of being scattered. The heavy lines My and Mx 
indicate the means of the series. If for any particular individual 
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Fic. 5.—Scatter diagram to illustrate disparity between the Chicago and Otis 
intelligence tests in the ninth grade. Mx and My represent the means of the Otis 
and Chicago distributions, respectively. CC’ and RR’ are the lines of regression. 
PP’ is the line of perfect correlation. The broken lines parallel to the lines representing 
the means indicate standard deviation. If the correlation between the tests were 
perfect, the score of pupil A on the Otis scale, 185, would be accompanied by a score 
of 73 on the Chicago scale. As a matter of fact, pupil A has a score of 59.5 on the 
Chicago scale. The disparity between the transmuted Otis score and the actual 
Chicago score is therefore 13.5. 


the distance from the mean of one of the distributions is given, 
the formulas just given determine the distance he should be from 
the mean of the other distribution. For example, pupil A is 33 


an 
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points above the mean on the Otis scale. His transmuted score 
is .54 X33, or 18 points, above the mean on the Chicago scale, or 73. 

In this manner actual Chicago scores were compared with trans- 
muted Otis scores of the same individuals, actual Otis scores were 
compared with transmuted Chicago scores, and so on for all com- 
binations of the three tests and for both the seventh and the ninth 
grades. In order that the results might be as accurate as possible, 
the equivalent of each deviation was obtained by a separate applica- 
tion of the proper formula. 

After the process of transmutation had been completed for 
any two tests, the difference was found between the two scores 
for each pupil. This difference is the significant value sought. 
Perfect measurement of a constant quality or trait would show no 
difference between two scores of this kind. Such a difference 
is a symptom of inaccuracy of measurement or of variability of 
the thing measured, or of both. It represents for the teacher the 
amount by which he may expect two of these tests to differ in the 
measurement of the same pupil. This difference for pupil A is 
the difference between his transmuted score, 73, and his actual 
score, 59.5, and is equal to 13.5. 

A summary of the results of the transmutations is presented in 
Table III. The table should be read as follows: When the Otis 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SCORES FOR AN INDIVIDUAL 
IN Two TESTS 


Tests 


Seventh 
Grade 


Ninth 
Grade 


Otis transmuted and Chicago actual 
Terman transmuted and Chicago actual 


Chicago transmuted and Otis actual 
Terman transmuted and Otis actual 


Chicago transmuted and Terman actual 


5-3 
5-9 


II.0 
11.7 


13.8 


6.5 


10.0 


15.5 
Otis transmuted and Terman actual 13.4 5-4) 


scores for the seventh grade were transmuted into Chicago equiva- 
lents and the differences found between these Chicago equivalents 
and the actual Chicago scores for the same pupils, these differences 
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for the group averaged 5.3 points on the Chicago scale. An average 

of the four average differences for each scale is presented. In the 
‘measurement of the intelligence of an individual pupil in these 
two grades, therefore, it is observed that the tests differed on the 
average 6 points when the difference was measured on the Chi- 
cago scale, 11.1 points when measured on the Otis scale, and 13.9 
points when measured on the Terman scale. 

It should be borne in mind that these figures represent average 
expectation of disparity in regard to individual scores. In addi- 
tion to the average expectation, teachers should know also some- 
thing of the range of these differences. Especially should they 
know how large in certain cases the difference might be. 

In Table IV are shown the minimum and maximum differences 
throughout. The minimum differences naturaily tend to approxi- 
mate zero and are not especially important in this discussion. The 


TABLE IV 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Two SCORES FOR THE SAME Pupit IN Two DIFFERENT TESTS 


SEVENTH GRADE Ninta GRADE 


SCALES 
Maximum Minimum Maximum 


Otis on Chicago ; 17.00 .06 18.64 
Terman on Chicago 7 22.38 31 20.49 


Chicago on Otis ; 35.05 <2 34.51 
Terman on Otis 43-23 29.63 


Chicago on Terman ‘ 52.61 Re 48.65 
Otis on Terman 49.32 37.96 


maximum differences were: 22.38 points in terms of the Chicago 
scale, 43.23 points in terms of the Otis scale, and 52.61 points in 
terms of the Terman scale. These differences are important so 
far as the use of these intelligence tests is concerned, and decidedly 
call for caution in the interpretation of measurements of individual 
pupils. 

A further analysis of the results shows that the twelve maximum- 
difference values given in Table IV represent only five different 
pupils. Of the fifteen scores of these individuals in the three 
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tests, all were below the median in the Chicago test, three were 
below the median in the Otis test, and one was below the median 
in the Terman test. Four of these five pupils were below the 
median in two of the three tests. In other words, the most variable 
scores were obtained for weak rather than strong pupils. This 
conclusion was confirmed by an examination of the scores received 
by the six pupils whose measures show the minimum differences. 
Of these pupils, only two were below the median in two tests, and 
these were only slightly below. 

In order to determine the frequency of such large differences 
between scores as have been referred to, a tabulation was made of 
all differences over 20 between two typical series, the actual Otis 
and the transmuted Chicago scores. There were found to be ten 
such differences in the ninth grade and nine in the seventh. In each 
group, therefore, one-sixth of the total number of pupils had scores 
in the Chicago and Otis tests differing by more than 20 points as 
measured on the Otis scale. 

Data on the relative reliability of the tests—When teachers or 
supervisors are confronted with the problem of classification and 
are contemplating the use of general intelligence tests, they want 
to know not only something about the accuracy of these tests in 
general, but also something about their relative accuracy. Persons 
who are making a study of such tests are repeatedly asked which 
is best for a given purpose. Data tending to provide an answer 
to this query, so far as the present tests are concerned, are found 
in Table IV and in the following discussion. 

By reference to Table III it will be seen that the Otis transmuted 
scores and the Chicago actual scores in the seventh grade differ 
on the average by 5.3 points. It should be observed further that 
the Terman transmuted and the Chicago actual scores differ on 
the average by 5.9. While the difference between 5.3 and 5.9 
appears small, it is nevertheless significant. It corresponds, for 
example, to the difference that exists between the correlation 
coefficients .77 and .69, the smaller difference accompanying the 
higher correlation. A similar result is found in the ninth grade. 
These figures indicate that the Otis and Chicago tests are in closer 
agreement than the Terman and Chicago tests, a finding consistent 
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with the correlation datain Table I. According to the data presen- 
ted in Table III in the comparison of Chicago and Otis transmuted 
with Terman actual scores, it is observed that the Otis test is in 
closer agreement with the Terman test than is the Chicago test 
with the Terman. The smaller average differences in both grades 
indicate this. The Otis test may therefore be said to occupy an 
intermediate position between the other two tests. In other words, 
results secured from the Otis test are found to be closer to the 
results of each of the other tests than these are to each other. 
And while average position where only three cases are involved 
may not mean much, this fact regarding the position of the Otis 
test is offered for consideration in connection with the facts which 
immediately follow. 

Variation of the deviations of individual scores from deviations 
assumed to be true.—It is the purpose of this section of the report 
to present indices that may throw more light on the problem of 
relative reliability of the tests. These indices, appearing in Table 
V, are expressed in comparable terms, each representing for any 


TABLE V 


INDICES OF VARIATION, FOR THE THREE TESTS, FROM 
VaLuEs ASSUMED TO BE TRUE 


GRADE 


Seventh Ninth 


-320 
.310 .270 
280 


one test the average amount that an individual’s deviation from 
the mean of a group varies from the average of his deviations 
in the three tests. The method will become clearer from the follow- 
ing statement of steps governing the computation: (1) compute 
the mean for each series of scores, (2) find the deviation from the 
mean for each individual score, (3) reduce deviations to a com- 
parable basis by dividing each by the standard deviation of its 
distribution, (4) find the mean of the three comparable deviations 
for each individual score, (5) assume this to be the true deviation 
of the individual score, (6) subtract each deviation from the 
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deviation assumed to be true, (7) find the mean of these differences 
for each test. 

The Otis test was found to have the smallest index of variation in 
both grades, .310 in the seventh and .27¢ in the ninth. In estimat- 
ing the amount of difference between the various indices, the fact 
should be considered that each sigma is a unit of considerable 
magnitude, representing between one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
total range of scores, according to the test; also that the probable 
error of averages such as these is very small. The differences 
between indices are therefore regarded as significant. These 
results are in agreement with the previous findings in regard to the 
Otis test and tend to favor it as a testing instrument. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. This investigation embraces two problems: (a) the reliability 
of intelligence tests as the basis for determining the intelligence 
of pupils, and hence for classifying them according to intelligence; 
(b) the reliability of intelligence tests as the basis for predicting 
the educational achievement of pupils, and hence classifying them 
for school work. The first of these problems is here discussed; 
the second will be discussed in Part II. 

2. Three intelligence tests were administered to the same groups 
of pupils: (a) the Chicago Group Intelligence Test, Form A; 
(6) the Otis Group Intelligence Test, Advanced Examination, Form 
A; (c) the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form A. 

3. The average inter-test correlation was .77. According to 
ordinary standards, this coefficient would be regarded as high, and 
without further analysis might become the basis for the conclusion 
that classification of pupils based upon one of these tests would 
differ in no essential way from classification based upon another. 

4. The average inter-test correlation was accompanied by a 
pupil displacement of 30 per cent. In other words, 30 per cent of 
the pupils classified by one test were found to be out of place accord- 
ing to another. 

5. The average displacement for the three tests was 18 per cent, 
as measured by comparison with a series of composite intelligence 
scores, on an enrolment basis of twenty pupils per section. This 
means that between one-fifth and one-sixth of the pupils were not 
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properly classified according to intelligence by the test, as judged 
by the criterion of composite scores. It will be observed that this 
percentage is somewhat decreased by increasing the enrolment of 
sections. The standard for maximum size of class recommended 
by the North Central Association is twenty-five. 

6. The average disparity between individual scores for the same 
pupils in two different tests was found to be 6 points when measured 
on the Chicago scale, 11.1 points when measured on the Otis scale, 
and 13.9 points when measured on the Terman scale. An exam- 
ination of Otis-Chicago data revealed the fact that one-sixth of the 
total number of pupils tested received scores differing from each 
other by 20 or more Otis points. This degree of variability in the 
results of measurement calls for great caution in the use of these 
tests for the purpose of classifying pupils according to intelligence. 
It would seem that no serious attempt at such classification should 
be made in any high school without the use of at least two good 
group tests, supplemented by additional testing where marked 
disagreement between tests is found. 

7. (a) The Otis test agreed more closely with each of the other 
two tests than these did with each other, as shown by data on the 
relative disparity between scores of the same pupils in two different 
tests. (b) The Otis test exhibited less variability in the deviations 
of individual scores from a deviation-value assumed to be true. 
These results show that the Otis test occupies an intermediate 
position between the other two tests; that is, it approximates 
more closely the average results from the three tests than do either 
of the other tests. On the principle that the average of several 
expert attempts to measure an object is probably a more reliable 
measure of the object than any single measure, this situation seems 
to be decidedly in favor of the Otis test. The use, however, of 
these and other group intelligence tests in a more extensive com- 
parative study may establish a different position for the Otis test 
with reference to the series of true measures. Until a different 
position is experimentally established, the Otis test should be 
regarded as the most reliable of the three instruments for measur- 
ing the general intelligence of high-school Freshmen. 


[To be concluded) 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The project method in teacher-training.—Recent interest in and discussion 
of the project or problem method of instruction have stimulated many teachers 
to utilize the suggestions of others or to devise original schemes of the project 
type for improving both the content of the courses they give and their own 
technique of teaching. These revisions of curriculum and method have been 
made in the interest of the pupils and in recognition of the fact that “the laws 
of learning best function through the utilization of a purposeful activity.” 
With a view to relating more directly the requirements of the course to the 
real problems and the felt needs of the students, one supervisor of classes for 
teachers of vocational agriculture has organized a series of projects which are 
made the basis of instruction in both the content and the methods of teaching 
this subject. The results of some years’ experience under this plan are em- 
bodied in a textbook! designed for use in teacher-training institutions. 

The point of view which has guided the author in developing his teacher- 
training plan in this unusual fashion is revealed in the following statement of 
his conception of the task confronting the teacher of vocational agriculture. 

It is not the function of the school to attempt to show the specialist how to improve 
upon his work, but it is the function of the school to teach the average farm boy the 
scientific principles underlying the field of agriculture; to teach him the fundamentals 
of the supplemental subjects that he will need in his everyday activities; to teach 
him to do the practical work; to teach him to keep business records of his enterprises; 
and to give him the training and desire to be a leader in the community. 

The project method above all other methods so far tried out in teaching vocational 
agriculture, when properly presented, develops greater interest and more initiative. 
It gives the pupil “‘stick-to-it-ive-ness” to carry his undertaking to completion. It 
provides a basis for reasoning and offers adequate opportunity for direct thinking to a 
logical conclusion [p. 12]. 


After a brief discussion of the development of agricultural educetion from 
early times to the present practice as influenced by the Smith-Hughes Act, 
the author explains the nature and advantages of the ‘‘home project” and 
outlines the conditions under which the project should be planned and carried 
to completion by both the teacher in training and the student in high school. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the importance of making the project a business 


t SamuEL H. Dapisman, Methods of Teaching Vocational Agriculture. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1921. Pp. 142. 
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enterprise. To this end, it is urged that the undertaking be of worth-while 
size and importance, that a written contract be executed by pupil, parent, and 
teacher, that the work continue for at least six months, and that complete 
records of hours of labor, expenses, income, and profits be kept. Specific 
suggestions concerning the relating of the instruction in school to the work 
on the project and the supervising of the home work are included. Lesson 
plans and methods of conducting field trips are treated in a somewhat detailed 
manner, specific examples being described in each case. 

In presenting outlines of four years of work in agriculture for students of 
secondary grade, the author points out many problems which are likely to 
arise in organizing the projects for a group of pupils and explains the steps 
that should be taken in leading the pupil to a final decision with reference to 
his undertaking. The first year’s work is concerned with plant life, dealing 
with problems pertaining to the preparation of the soil and the seed, the cultiva- 
tion of the growing plant, protection of plants against insects, diseases, and 
weeds, and the management of harvesting and marketing. The second year’s 
work is also general in character and deals with animal life. In the third and 
fourth years the pupils are’ given opportunities for making more extensive 
studies along the lines of their special interests and for dealing with the man- 
agerial phase of farming. A separate chapter presents some practical con- 
siderations in connection with farm mechanics. The general principles which 
should be mastered by the pupil are outlined, and specific projects are suggested. 
It is the aim of this course to prepare the student to do the ordinary repair 
work of the machinery used in connection with his farm activities. 

In the final chapter on “The Future of Agricultural Education” the 
author contends that practical farm experience should be a requirement of 
those who become teachers of agriculture. For those who have not had 
sufficient successful experience, it is urged that they be required to conduct 
an animal or a plant project in connection with their training as the best 
means of preparing them for effective service in supervising similar activities 
on the part of their future pupils. 

The book seems to meet adequately the demands of a text for students 
in training for positions as teachers of agriculture in schools of secondary grade. 
It should also prove a valuable handbook for those already engaged in such 
teaching. 


N. B. HENRY 


A state school survey.—One of the most significant developments of the 
school-survey movement is that of the state survey. The state is the unit 
of educational authority and, in order to proceed constructively in the organ- 
ization and administration of the whole public school system, needs accurate 
and reliable information as to the efficiency of the various types of schools and 
of the various lines of work offered in the courses of study. The securing of 
such reliable data on a state-wide scale has been made possible through the 
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refinement of various methods employed in making school surveys, and especi- 
ally through the refinement of standard tests and the technique of employing 
them in the measuring of those aspects of public education that are most vital 
as a basis ior future development. This development in technique in the 
use of tests is well illustrated in the recent report of the Virginia school survey." 
The purposes of the survey staff in designing and giving the tests are clearly 
stated in the opening paragraph of the introduction: 

First, to measure by standard tests the results of instruction; secondly, to estab- 
lish standards of accomplishment for certain educational conditions peculiar to the 
South and exemplified in Virginia; thirdly, to stimulate teachers and others to an 
increased interest in and understanding of the modern educational methods involved. 
These three projects appeared to warrant the introduction into a state survey of an 
instrument which had already proved its value in many city and local surveys [p. ix]. 


The form of the report on the tests is excellent. The first chapter gives 
the measurement program, and the second includes a summary of the results 
and the recommendations. Chapters iii to vii inclusive present the details of the 
test results in reading, primary reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling. 
The statistical tables have been carefully prepared in keeping with the purposes 
set forth, and the interpretation of the tables and other data is greatly aided 
by the free use of excellent graphs which give one a ready visualization of the 
significance of the facts. Chapter viii gives the results of the intelligence 
tests and discusses their value as a basis for grouping elementary-school pupils. 
The reliability of the reading tests as a basis for grouping is compared with 
that of the intelligence tests. Chapter ix presents the grouping of the Virginia 
children. Chapter x is a brief account of the one-teacher schools, while 
chapters xi and xii are devoted to the results of the composition and algebra 
tests in the high schools. 

This book not only contributes to the field of survey materials, in which 
it presents a considerable body of excellent data for comparative purposes, 
but is also very helpful for students of tests and statistics. Its discussions 
are clear and point to definite objectives in education. It will be particularly 
helpful to students of education who face the difficult problem of discovering 
valid interpretations of statistical data and in employing their interpretations 
as a basis for determining constructive measures for educational development. 

H. W. Nutr 


Business opportunities for women.—One of the difficulties encountered by 
the individual facing the problem of a choice of occupation is the lack of avail- 
able information concerning the specific requirements of the different occupa- 
tions considered. There is a tendency on the part of employers to study 
many of the occupations in an analytical manner as a means of improving 


tM. E. Haccerty and Oruers, Virginia Public Schools. Part Two: Educational 
Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. xii+235. 
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the service of those engaged in them. Similarly, the agencies interested in 
supplying occupational information and guidance for those who must under- 
take new lines of work are beginning to make such an examination of industrial 
and commercial organizations as a means of determining the opportunities 
and requirements. An interesting study of positions open to women in cer- 
tain commercial organizations is reported' by the Bureau of Vocational 
Information. 

The scope of the study is indicated in the author’s statement of the purpose 
of the bureau in making the investigation. 


It has been our purpose to assemble and record facts concerning positions of 
responsibility in department stores now held by women, and the customary details 
of the work involved in these positions; the training, experience, physique and personal 
qualities which have been found necessary or advisable; beginning positions; financial 
rewards; advantages and disadvantages in this field of work; future opportunities 
for women in this field, with special reference to women of higher education [p. 11]. 


The information on which the report is based was secured through answers 
to questionnaires and letters received from merchants and women employed 
in this field, supplemented in each case by a number of personal interviews. 
The study includes one hundred and seventy-six different stores in thirty-two 
states and two stores in Canada. __ 

The bulletin is divided into four parts. In Part I, on store organization, 
the duties and responsibilities of the general manager, the merchandise mana- 
ger, the store superintendent, and the controller or office manager are briefly 
discussed. In Part II a detailed analysis of the various positions in the mer- 
chandising, advertising, store service, and accounting sections is given. Under 
the advertising section, for example, the positions of advertising manager, 
assistant advertising manager, copy-writer, artist, and display expert are 
explained in detail. Each position is discussed so as to show the duties involved, 
the training, experience and personal qualifications necessary, the range of sala- 
ries for the position, the advantages and disadvantages of the work and the future 
which the special type of work holds. For each of the others, the merchandising, 
the store service, and accounting sections, positions are enumerated and 
discussed in a similar manner. Part III deals with the allied work outside the 
store. The positions described are those which are open to women in research 
work with organizations of several stores, on trade papers, in resident buyers’ 
offices, and in schools. In Part IV a summary of the study is given. The 
Appendix contains an analysis of the courses in salesmanship and related sub- 
jects given in more than twenty-five American colleges and universities, 
together with a selected reading list dealing with many phases of retail selling 
and store management. 


«Mary H. Totman, Positions of Responsibility in Department Stores and Other 
Retail Selling Organizations. ‘Studies in Occupations,” No. V. New York: Bureau 
of Vocational Information, 1921. Pp. 126. $0.50. 
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The bulletin is written in a comprehensive and interesting manner. It 
should prove valuable to those who are looking forward to entering some field 
of trade since it points out the requirements and remunerations of responsible 
positions and the possibilities for advance in the various types of positions in 
retail organizations. 

JAMES VAUGHN 


A method of evaluating textbooks—The considerations involved in the selec- 
tion of textbooks for use in public schools are matters of vital consequence for 
the pupils. The growing tendency to leave the choice of the books for any 
given school to the teachers and supervisors of instruction in that school 
places upon these officials the responsibility of equipping themselves to perform 
this duty effectively. As a means of making the procedure of textbook evalua- 
tion more systematic and more inteiligent, one author™ suggests the use of a 
detailed outline which calls for a judgment rating of the book examined on a 
number of points which are assumed to be essential for the purposes the book 
is to serve. 

The author first discusses the value of the textbook as a tool in teaching 
and then describes the methods commonly employed in selecting books for 
school use and the factors which receive most consideration. The length of 
the term for which adoptions of texts are made and the question of public or 
private ownership are considered, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
plans described being noted. The discussion then turns to the standards which 
ought to be employed as a basis of evaluation of school texts. Feeling that 
the mistakes commonly made by those who undertake a comparison of a 
number of texts with a view to selecting the one most suitable for a specified 
purpose are due to an overemphasis upon certain factors of minor importance, 
the author urges an “exhaustive examination” of the proposed texts and 
specifies the standards which should be employed in making such an 
examination. 

There are three classes of standards which may aid in evaluating school 
books. First, there are the standards which should be employed in judging 
the content and organization of the text. These, according to the author’s 
conception, include the specific purpose of the book, accuracy and reliabilit y 
of the material, freedom from bias and dogmatism, attention to relative values 
and the results of scientific studies in education, the illustrations, index, refer- 
ences, charts, diagrams, etc. A second group of standards, of lesser importance 
than the first but requiring consideration, relates to the reputation of the author 
and of the publisher and the date of the coypright. Finally, certain standards 
as to the form of the book should be applied. These have to do with the 
general appearance, binding, quality of paper, the type, and the size of the 


2C. R. MAxweELL, The Selection of Textbooks. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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book. As a guide for the use of these standards in examining books, two series 
of outlines are presented, one consisting of general considerations applicable 
to all textbooks, and one comprising a number of specific outlines for use in 
evaluating texts in certain fields. 

The book is the result of a thoughtful consideration of the problem and 
possesses several distinctive merits. The case for the co-operative method of 
selecting texts by competent persons responsible for the results of instruction 
is well stated; the suggestion that the unit of organization which is found 
most effective for supervision is the logical unit for the adoption of textbooks 
is certainly rational; while the author’s insistence upon greater consideration 
for the needs of the children who will use the texts expresses a point of view 
that cannot be overemphasized. The suggested outlines, of course, have the 
advantage of any analytical method in that they require some attention to all 
important factors and tend to secure for each the consideration which its 
significance warrants. 

As to the effectiveness of these particular outlines, however, there is 
nothing on which one may base a judgment. The reader wonders what differ- 
ences would be revealed, for example, in two texts in geometry when each item 
in the proposed outline had been “judged” as excellent, good, fair, or poor, 
and what, in the end, any sort of summation of these judgments would indicate 
as to the advantage of one book over another of similar type as a text for a 
specified school or class. Perhaps the author’s better opportunity to show the 
value of his scheme of analysis would have been through the presentation of 
a few examples of ratings of widely known texts when so examined either by 
himself or by other competent judges. Without such objective evidence of 
the practical value of the outlines proposed, the conclusion of the discussion 
might more appropriately have urged the individual charged with the duty of 
selecting books for school use to prepare his own outline, drawing upon these 
and any others available for suggestions. There would thus be nothing lost 
of the author’s forceful plea for a rigid examination of the text under considera- 
tion, and the person responsible for the selection would not be at a disadvantage 
in attempting to judge the book on bases which may be neither significant to 
him nor of any vital importance for the purposes for which the selection is 


made. 
N. B. HENRY 


American higher education for foreign students—The havoc wrought by 
the war has served greatly to emphasize the responsibilities and the opportuni- 
ties of American colleges and universities for service to students from other 
countries. The diverse character and purpose of our higher institutions make 
necessary a considerable amount of educational guidance for the foreign student 
in order that he may find the particular type of school which fits his needs. 

With this purpose in view, the Bureau of Education has prepared, from 
time to time, special bulletins giving a general informational survey of American 
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higher institutions. The current revision of this bulletin* incluces the informa- 
tion and data for the academic year 1920-21. 

The bulletin is intended primarily for the prospective foreign student, and 
for such it gives an excellent survey of the scope of higher education in the 
United States. The American student of education will, however, find much 
in the monograph which is of interest, partly because of the fact that familiar 
institutions are seen more clearly when described in objective terms which 
are adapted to an outside point of view. 

The first section of the bulletin gives a general description of the organ- 
ization of education in the United States, paying special attention to the 
evolution of the university. The various schools and colleges of the typical 
university are explained, as well as the independent technical and professional 
colleges. 

Section II is devotee to the answering of questions of rather immediate 
interest to the foreign student. Living conditions, expenses, travel, and 
student self-help are discussed in as concrete terms as the changing conditions 
of the present time will allow. This section also contains a discussion of Ameri- 
can college life, including such topics as athletics, fraternities, religious organ- 
izations, and university democracy. 

The remaining sections are concerned more particularly with the require- 
ments and facilities for academic work. College-entrance requirements are 
explained and are later described subject by subject. Sections IV to VI 
present, in as great detail as possible, the offerings of certain colleges, uni- 
versities, and technological schools which have already enrolled a considerable 
number of foreign students and which have high standing among American 
institutions. A fifty-page classification of these schools is given, grouping 
them by degrees offered, by specialized departmental offerings, and by under- 
graduate and graduate divisions. A table of degrees conferred by American 
institutions is included which doubtless presents a confusing array of titles to 
the foreign student. The fact that it includes ninety undergraduate and 
eighty-six graduate degrees should furnish some stimulus to the proposals for 
the simplification of the terminology of college degrees. Section VI gives 
detailed information for seventy-four leading universities relating to admission 
requirements, degrees granted, graduate work offered, expenses, number of 
faculty members and students, and the distribution of foreign students. The 
information in this section is conveniently arranged for the high-school princi- 
pal who is frequently called upon for information relating to college and uni- 
versity work. 

As a guide to the foreign student contemplating work in America, the 
bulletin is of high value. In addition to this, it should serve a very useful 


*SAMUEL Pav CaPEN, “Facilities for Foreign Students in American Colleges 
and Universities,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 39,1920. Washington: Depart- 
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purpose in familiarizing the public school men of America with the details of 
organization and the scope of work offered by their own higher institutions. 
G: T. 


Occupational information for boys and girls—The development of system- 
atic occupational guidance has been delayed by a number of conditions. One 
of the chief obstacles in the path of progress is the dearth of printed informa- 
tion concerning the ever-increasing number of vocations open to junior workers. 
Vocational readings, if they are to be directly beneficial to young people, must 
be brief and most attractively written. The preparation of such a body of 
comprehensive readings is a task not of a day, a month, or a year. In fact, 
the amazingly rapid multiplication of vocations will make necessary a con- 
tinuous reorganization of occupational information for the use of prospective 
workers and advisers. 

A compilation’ of vocational information for boys and girls has recently 
appeared and carries valuable suggestions for those who would contribute to 
this important field of knowledge. The compelling idea in the minds of the 
editors is stated in a prefatory note: 

In preparing this volume, we have made no attempt to treat the subject exhaus- 
tively. It has been our endeavor to present only a few of the many occupations that 
are open to the boys and girls of to-day, with the hope that the study of these may 
provoke interest and inquiry in the minds of the young readers. 

It will be observed that many of the more unusual and uncrowded vocations 
(especially for girls) are offered for consideration. We have stressed those occupations 
that require education and training, trusting that many boys and girls will feel the 
necessity of remaining in school for a thorough preparation for their life work, thus 
avoiding an easy entrance into “‘blind-alley” jobs [p. v]. 


The book is appropriately divided into three parts. The first deals with 
the general question, “‘Why choose a vocation?” The second discusses a 
dozen or more opportunities for boys, among which are pharmacy, chemistry, 
forestry, employment management, farm management, journalism, medicine, 
law, printing, and salesmanship. The third part covers an even greater number 
of vocations attractive to girls. The following are typical: farming, house- 
hold arts, secretarial work, vocational art, library work, forest ranging, 
department-store service, advertising, salesmanship, craftsmanship, medicine 
and nursing, laboratory research, insurance, dietetics, statistical work, horti- 
culture, landscape architecture, and interior decorating. The several occupa- 
tions are presented by almost as many different writters. The better known 
contributors to the volume are Edwin Markham, Franklin K. Lane, Burton 
J. Hendrick, Frank Parsons, Benjamin R. Andrews, and Mary Schenk 
Woolman. 


t BENNETT B. Jackson, Norma H. Deine, and Katuerive I. Bemis, Opportuni- 
ties of Today for Boys and Girls. New York: Century Co., 1921. Pp. xii+274. 
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This compilation is frankly directed to junior readers. The contributions 
are in the main intelligible to adolescent boys and girls. In some instances 
the material may be beyond their reach, but it is in just such places that the 
vocational counselor has his opportunity. The book will be most useful in 
schools attended by children of the well-to-do for the reason that the major 
emphasis is given to the professions, the near-professions, and other vocations 
demanding specialized training on or above the high-school level. Neverthe- 
less, the editors have contributed to the gradually increasing body of occupa- 
tional information so necessary to the hosts of young persons who yearly cross 
over the “No Man’s Land” lying between school and vocational efficiency. 

G. M. Hoyt 


Co-operative citizenship.—It is generally conceded that the only effective 
instruction in civics is that which makes the student conscious of his own 
civic relationships and gives him practice in responsible civic activities. With 
such purpose in view, a new text! for use in secondary-school classes undertakes 
the following: 

1. The demonstration to the young citizen, by reference to his own observation 
and experience, of the meaning of his community life (local and national), and of 
government in relation to that life. 

2. The cultivation of certain habits, ideals, and attitudes essential to effective 
participation in that life through government and otherwise [p. v]. 


The subject-matter of the book is organized around four controlling ideas: 
common purposes in community life, our interdependence in attaining these, 
the consequent necessity for co-operation, and government as the agency 
through which to secure co-operation. 

Commencing with a discussion ot common needs, which are illustrated by 
reference to everyday affairs in the local community, the idea progresses 
through our interdependence in such affairs to the need for co-operation. The 
necessity for team work is most vividly portrayed. The agency of co-operation 
is now sought, and here a chapter on “Why We Have Government” is intro- 
duced. The idea of necessity for government is built up by reference to mat- 
ters pertaining to the child’s everyday life. Government is portrayed as being 
at once the “signal” (as in a game) for co-operation and as the “rules of the 
game.” “Ill-mannered” people alone have reason to object to these rules. 
The young citizen is made to feel that he is important in a community; his 
rights and responsibilities are coupled together, and the spirit of service is 
emphasized. 

The idea of breadth of community is developed from that of the immediate 
environment through city, state, nation, and finally to world-community. 
Identity of wants and interdependence of groups are demonstrated by reference 
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to the economic facts of the chil ’s life. Detailed chapters are devoted to 
the wants common to all peoples. A studied attempt is made to instil the 
idea that these may be satisfied only through co-operation. 

Special chapters are devoted to co-operation in dealing with dependents, 
defectives, and delinquents, to team work in taxation, and to team work in 
industry. The book attempts to prepare the future citizen to deal with indus- 
trial troubles on the basis of identity of interests of the hitherto warring groups 
and in the light of the public weal. Great importance is attached to the home 
as the fundamental community and as the proper place for co-operation to 
begin. 

Later chapters are devoted to the machinery of township, county, city, 
state, and national government. Their virtues and shortcomings are shown, 
and it is sought to instil the desire for studied improvement. 

The plan of the book is admirable, in that it keeps within the interests and 
comprehension of pupils. The book is valuable in its wealth of illustrative 
material and in its subtle manner of presentation. It will go far toward help- 
ing future citizens to attain “‘team work through government for the achieve- 


ment of common purposes.” 
LuTHEerR LEECH 


Measuring various types of correspondence.—The familiar scales for measur- 
ing the quality of English compositions written by pupils either make no distinc- 
tion between the different forms of composition or limit themselves to the 
traditional forms of description, exposition, narration, and argumentation. 
Superintendent Lewis, of Rockford, Illinois, recognizing that letter writing is 
the form of composition most used by adults and a form commonly taught 
both in the elementary and the high schools, has worked out a set of scales for 
measuring business and social letters. He has perfected separate scales for 
order letters, letters of application, social letters of the narrative type, and 
social letters of the problematic type. To these he has added a new scale for 
simple narration. The method of collecting and evaluating samples, which 
is described in detail, is thoroughly scientific. An excellent introductory 
résumé and criticism of previous work in this field and a concluding bibliog- 
raphy enhance the value of the book. Mr. Lewis’ brief and clear descriptions 


of his procedure would score very high on a composition scale. 
D. L. GEYER 


NorMAL COLLEGE 


Professional opportunities for women.—In the general trend toward a 
normal economic situation, the readjustment of the occupational activities of 
women is following an uncertain course. It is not clear that women will retain 


t ERVIN EvuGENE Lewis, Scales for Measuring Special Types of English Composi- 
tion. “School Efficiency. Monographs.” Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1921. Pp. 144. 
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their war-time status in all the callings into which they have been drawn, nor 
yet that they will be excluded from any of them. To many who have interested 
themselves in forecasting and planning for the final adjustment, the question 
of possible and desirable opportunities for women workers is especially perplex- 
ing as regards the field of professional and semi-professional activities. Some 
interesting and suggestive facts are presented in the report' of a study made 
for the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston. 

Outlining the distinguishing characteristics of professional work, and 
noting the modern tendency toward the conception of the nature of the 
professions as human and social services, the author warns that women must 
place themselves on the same footing of professional responsibility with the 
men. The point of view from which the study was made is clearly defined 
by the discussion of this relation of women to the professions they enter. 

For the present, since they are helping to establish the professional position of 
women, they are called upon to demonstrate courage and stability to an even greater 
extent than men of the same professional equipment and at the same time to avoid 
the pitfalls of sex rivalry and sex exploitation. In the long run, they will succeed in 
proportion to the extent to which they meet professional standards as workers and 
citizens and not as women, while recognizing that these standards are not final revela- 
tions but part of a group process, to which they have something to contribute. The 
professional groups of the future, far more than of the past, will be composed of both 
men and women, and their standards and policies will be shaped by both. Just what 
changes and distributions of effort this will bring about remain to be seen, although 
they will undoubtedly arise. Present opinions are based on far too slender an array 
of fact and experience to be of much value. But it is highly important to remember 
in this connection that a profession is not merely an intellectual acquirement but a 
way of life involving many instinctive and emotional adjustments. Women as rela- 
tive newcomers will have to make these adjustments in larger measure than men, 
and at the same time to modify in more respects their social and personal arrange- 
ments [p. 19]. 

In order to equip themselves for true professional service and the better to 
establish themselves in the professions they enter, women are urged to avail 
themselves of every possible means of professional training and advancement, 
such as institutional training with its increasing fellowship opportunities, 
affiliation with professional associations, and service on public boards and 
commissions. Examples of personnel specifications of professional workers 
such as those prepared by the Army Committee on Classification of Personnel 
are presented as suggestive of the type of analysis the women should make of 
the requirements of the professional work they contemplate. 

A separate chapter is devoted to each of a large number of types of pro- 
fessional service, the statements of women already engaged in such service 
which were received in answer to questions submitted by Dr. Adams being 
introduced to show the demands made upon them as professionals as well as 
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the kinds of service they have opportunity to render. The last three chapters 
include pertinent suggestions concerning the securing of employment by 
women professional workers, the training which should be provided, and the 
attitude and activities of women engaged in professional work. 

The discussion is timely and will be of interest and value to women engaged 
in or looking toward professional life, to employers requiring the services of 
professional women, and to school authorities concerned with the content of 
professional courses. 
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